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2 The Lost Mother—Arcadians. 


THE LOST MOTHER. 


Renewed, you say, in every breath, 
She lives where happiest dreams 
come true; 
But were it not the sting of death 
If death indeed made all things new? 


Haply she weaves, with starry strands, 
Some web of heaven; but O, to look 
Again upon the wrinkled hands 
That laid the knitting by the Book! 
Ne need of glasses now, to see 
The farthest star which burns above ; 
But could the old eyes beam on me, 
Dim eyes whose only light was love! 


As then she was I seek her now— 
No halo round the silver hair, 
No crown upon the patient brow; 
Only the cap she used to wear. 


Talk not of her immortal youth: 
Dearer her placid age than all. 
What shining wings could wear, in 
sooth, 
The beauty of her faded shawl? 


Nay! by her portrait kneeling down, 
One prayer, but one, will I record: 
No white wings, but the old gray 

gown, 
No angel, but a mother, Lord! 
Diana Royds. 
The Bookman. 


ARCADIANS. 


Sheew! whistles the wind. 
laugh we. 

T'oo-whoo! calls the owl frae the barn- 
yard tree. 


Ha-ha! 


The log on the hearth is blazing bright: 
Let the wind on the heath have his 
way. 
The leaves whisk by in the whirling 
night, 
And the pinewood moans, 
moon’s in sight 
Blood-red on the tip o’ the brae. 
And mocking the moon’s bewildered 
glee ; 
The owl TJoo-hoos frae the ivy-tree. 


and the 


O’er whizzing furze and whirring 
broom 
Hallooing by hill and vale, 
Through speeding gleam and plunging 
gloom, 
As though he sits i’ the saddle o’ doom, 
Crashes the galloping gale. 
And the wantoning woodlands roar and 
boom 
*Mong echoing fells that wail. 


The hags o’ the moss are abroad to- 
night,— 
Let the wanderer mutter a prayer,— 
They weirdly whirl i’ the wild moon- 
light ; 
The live saints pity the lonesome 
wight 
That sees them eddying there: 
For his soul i’ the wind when his 
bones be white 
Will wail for evermair! 


The witch-lamp flits in the marshland 
dark ; 
And the west holds snow for sure. 
Hark! high i’ the storm is the Hell- 
dog’s bark 
Frae the peat-bog lone in the moor! 
It’s far to-night the Hunter will ride 
With his phantom hounds on the 
mountain-side. 


Let the blustering North go by, go by! 
The beasts are warm in the byre. 
The gay old moon up the gusty sky 
Goes giddily higher and higher. 
In the world to-night there’s a great 
to-do,— 
And two hearts snug by the ingle coo. 


Hark! hark to the hounds on their 
raving rounds 
"Twixt the plunging earth and the 
sky’s mad bounds! 
And the Hunter wailing, Halloo! 
And the fiends Tallyhoo !—Tallyhoo! 
And the moor and the Pinewood 
too !— 
While we by the ingle coo. 


Sheew! whistles the wind. JHa-ha! 
laugh we. 

Too-whoo! calls the owl frae the barn- 
yard tree. 


James A. Mackereth. 
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THE WAR. 


A month ago we stood, as we be- 
lieved, upon the brink of civil war. 
To-day we are plunged knee-deep fn a 
nobler, more hazardous strife. No 
sooner was the bellicose purpose of 
Germany made plain than the temper 
of the people changed completely. 
There is no longer any talk of dissen- 
sion or misunderstanding. However 
bitterly we may quarrel among our- 
selves through the baleful accident of 
party politics, we stand united against 
the common foe. In brief, Great 
Britain and Ireland have borne them- 
selves as all their friends knew they 
would, and they have been rudely dis- 
illusioned who hoped to surprise us in 
a moment of enforced inaction. 

The prospect of a war with Germany 
should have been before our eyes for 
many years. The truth has been told 
upon the house-tops in words that 
might have been plain even to our 
apathetic citizens. Writers, so far dif- 
ferent the one from the other in senti- 
ment and ambition as Mr. Maxse and 
Mr. Blatchford, have done their best 
(with many more) to enlighten the 
world, and they have been ridiculed as 
alarm-mongers for their pains. It is 
clear at last that their alarm was 
amply justified, that they spoke and 
wrote with the fearless loyalty of 
patriots. The alarm-mongers were 
right, as they commonly are. Nor had 
they remained silent would indications 
of danger been lacking. Ever since the 
Emperor William sent his foolish tele- 
gram to Kruger we have condoned 
unnumbered insults at the hands of the 
Germans. Such professors as Treit- 
schke and Wagner and Delbriick have 
joined with the official press in vilify- 
ing us and in distorting our legitimate 
aims. And all the while our enemies 
have pretended to themselves that we 
are an effete nation, incapable of re- 





sistance and hardly worth a settled 
policy of aggression. Had we wished, 
we might have known all that was be- 
ing said and thought in Germany; 
yet in accord with our customary in- 
difference we have flattered with hon- 
orary degrees the very professors who 
have been loudest in insolence, while 
our own learned men, ignorant of af- 
fairs, have prated foolishly of German 
science and German scholarship, of the 
debt which they owed to our bitter 
rivals. The situation has been wholly 
discreditable to us. In spite of the 
energy of those who were determined 
to weaken our opposition, we should 
have been prepared for the worst. 
Surely the German sailors who de- 
manded a mighty fleet and who drank 
am Tage were no apostles of peace. 
The “intellectuals” were unmoved and 
immovable. War seemed impossible to 
those pious gentlemen who believe that 
it is a crime to shed the blood of any 
others than their own fellow-citizens. 
And now the war, foreseen by the 
wise, has come upon the “intellectuals” 
as a strange unwelcome surprise. 

For many weeks the Germans have 
mancuvred for a favorable opening. 
They have hoped against hope that 
they might thrust the burden of provo- 
cation upon our side, and they have 
been disappointed. It is in vain that 
the Emperor proclaims that the sword 
was thrust roughly into his hands. The 
publication of Sir Edward Grey’s 
White Paper, which bears the simple. 
title “Correspondence respecting the 
Buropean Crisis,” makes clear for al- 
ways upon whom lies the blame of the 
greatest war the world has ever seen. 
This collection of documents forms, so 
to say, the first act of a tragedy, which 
is the more intense because none of the 
interlocutors, save one, knows what 
the conclusion will be. The grave sim- 
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her powerful ally there can be no 


plicity of its style produces such an 
effect as mere eloquence could never 
achieve. It is now evident that the 
war, like most tragedies, sprang from 
a small beginning. When Austria in- 
sisted that Servia owed her ample 
’ reparation for the injuries and insults 
which she had sustained, and which 
had culminated in the murder of the 
Crown Prince and his wife, Europe 
was confronted by a problem which did 
not seem insoluble. That a universal 
conflagration should be lit by so small 
a spark was not expected outside Ger- 
many by the most resolute pessimist. 
It was not until July 20 that doubts 
began to arise. Then it was that Sir 
Edward Grey asked the German Am- 
bassador in London “if he had any 
news of what was going on in Vienna 
with regard to Servia.” The German 
Ambassador, kept in the dark no doubt 
by his Imperial master, replied that he 
had no news, but that “Austria was 
certainly going to take some step, and 
he regarded the situation as very un- 
comfortable.” A few days later Aus- 
tria presented her famous note to 
Servia, complete compliance with which 
would have reduced Servia to the 
position of a humble vassal. The note 
was received with astonishment and 
indignation by all the Powers save 
Germany. “The murder of the Arch- 
duke,” wrote Sir Edward Grey to our 
Ambassador in Vienna, “and some of 
the circumstances respecting Servia 
quoted in the note, aroused sympathy 
with Austria, as was but natural, but 
at the same time I had never before 
seen one State address to another in- 
dependent State a document of so 
formidable a character.” Formidable, 
in truth it was, and by design. For 
its purpose was not merely to intimi- 
date Servia, but to hasten the Eu- 


ropean war for which Germany be- 
lieved herself ready and the rest of 


the world unprepared. 
That Austria did as she was bid by 


doubt. “Although I am not able to 
verify it,” wrote Sir M. de Bunsen six 
days after the presentation of the note, 
“I have private information that the 
German Ambassador knew the text of 
the Austrian ultimatum to Servia be- 
fore it was despatched, and tele- 
graphed it to the German Emperor. I 
know from the German Ambassador 
himself that he endorses every word 
of it.” That being so, the hope of 
peace was smali indeed. The German 
Emperor had chosen what he thought 
was the moment, and had prepared for 
war. Even when Servia accepted every 
clause of the formidable note save two, 
and proposed that the propriety of 
these should be decided at the Hague, 
Austria repelled the advance with in- 
dignation. The attempt of Russia and 
England to ensure peace was fore- 
doomed to failure. Germany’s mind 
was made up, and all her tedious dis- 
cussions with the Ambassadors of for- 
eign Powers were mere exercises in 
political hypocrisy. While she mobil- 
ized herself, she found it a casus belli 
that Russia should mobilize in the 
south, as a natural precaution follow- 
ing the declaration of war by Austria 
upon Servia. She pretended to press 
mediation upon Austria when her pur- 
pose was irrevocable. To read the 
telegraphic despatches which passed 
between Sir Edward Grey and our 
Ambassador in Berlin is to see clearly 
to what a height of cynicism the ar- 
rogance of Germany has persuaded her 
Emperor to climb. 

The masterpiece of insolence was 
achieved by the German Chancellor. 
On July 29 he made a deliberate at- 
tempt to purchase the honor and the 
neutrality of the hation which his 
countrymen have for years outraged 
and affected to despise. There would 
have been something suspicious in this 
sudden and belated desire to claim the 
friendship of England, even had the 
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terms themselves not been base. Hear 
his proposal: “The Chancellor said,” 
thus writes Sir E. Goschen, “that 
should Austria be attacked by Russia 
a European conflagration might, he 
feared, become inevitable, owing to 
Germany’s obligations as Austria’s ally, 
in spite of his continued efforts to 
maintain peace. He then proceeded to 
make the following strong bid for 
British neutrality. He said it was 
clear, as far as he was able to judge 
the main principle which governed 
British policy, that Great Britain 
would never stand by and allow France 
to be crushed in any conflict there 
might be. That, however, was not the 
object at which Germany aimed. Pro- 
vided that neutrality with Great 
Britain were certain, every assurance 
would be given the British Government 
that the Imperial Government aimed 
at no territorial acquisitions at the ex- 
pense of France, should they prove 
victorious in any war that might en- 
sue. I questioned his Excellency 
about the French colonies, and he said 
that he was unable to give a similar 
undertaking in that respect. As re- 
gards Holland, however, his Excellency 
said that so long as Germany’s adver- 
saries respected the integrity and neu- 
trality of the Netherlands, Germany 
was ready to give his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment an assurance that she would 
do likewise. It depended upon the ac- 
tion of France what operations Ger- 
many might be forced to enter upon in 
Belgium, but when the war was over, 
Belgian integrity would be respected 
if she had not sided against Germany.” 
Thus was Germany's plot uncovered 
with a frigid candor. England was to 


go back upon her friend without a 
word, and was to permit the armed 
invasion of Belgium, whose neutrality 
she had guaranteed. All that she was 
to receive in exchange for these dis- 
honorable favors was an undertaking 
that Germany aimed at no territoriai 
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acquisitions in France! Alsace and 
Lorraine have proved too hard a nut 
to crack even after forty years, and 
Germany was prepared to content her- 
self in the future with laying hands 
upon the French colonies! 

We know not which to admire the 
more—the frankness or the brutality 
of this infamous proposal. Sir Edward 
Grey brushed it aside with the con- 
tempt it deserved. He refused to en- 
tertain for a moment the suggestion of 
the Chancellor. “What he asks us in 
effect,” he wrote, “is to engage to 
stand by while French colonies are 
taken and France is beaten, so long as 
Germany does not take French terri- 
tory, as distinct from colonies. From 
a national point of view such a pro- 
posal is unacceptable, for France, with- 
out further territory in Europe taken 
from her, could be so crushed as to 
lose her position as a Great Power and 
become subordinate to German policy. 
Altogether, apart from that, it would 
be a disgrace for us to make a bargain 
with Germany at the expense of 
France, a disgrace from which the 
good name of this country would never 
recover. The Chancellor also in effect 
asks us to bargain away whatever ob- 
ligation or interest we have as regards 
the neutrality of Belgium. We could 
not , entertain that bargain either.” 
These are wise and clear words. Sir 
Edward Grey repudiated as fiercely as 
the language of diplomacy would allow 
him the disgrace wherewith Germany 
would have stained the good name of 
England. As well he might. In truth, 
from this moment war must have 
seemed inevitable even to his peaceful 
eyes. But for three days the country 
was still kept in suspense. The “in- 
tellectuals,” who should have known 
better, rose in their impotence and 
clamored that there should be no war 
with the Germans, from whom they 
had learned the precious lessons of sci- 
ence and philosophy. It is impossible 
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to condemn too severely the manifesto 
of certain professors who regarded 
Germany as “a nation leading the way 
in the arts and sciences,” and insisted 
therefore that we should permit her to 
set Europe under her heel. In the 
first place, we repudiate the leadership 
either in art or science of German 
pedantry; in the second, we think it 
would have been wiser had _ the 
archeologists and theologians stuck to 
their desks, and refrained from at- 
tempting to teach the lessons of high 
policy to our diplomatists. And then 
Mr. Cadbury’s newspaper, the friend of 
Germany unto the eleventh hour, col- 
lected the opinions of all those who 
believed that blood cannot righteously 
be shed elsewhere than in Ulster, and 
invited the counsel of the aged and 
forgotten doctrinaires who still breathe 
the attenuated air of the sixties. Thus 
Sir Edward Grey was not only fight- 
ing the battle of England’s honor. He 
was asked to subdue those also whose 
motto is “dishonor with peace.” That 
he carried all the suffrages is a.tribute 
to his tact and firmness. Thenceforth 
events moved rapidly. On August 2 
orders were issued for the general mo- 
bilization of the German Army and 
Navy. On the same day it was an- 
nounced that Germany and Russia 
were in a state of war, and that a Ger- 
min force had entered the Duchy of 
Luxembourg. Twenty-four hours later 
the Germans had marched into Bel- 
gian territory and demanded the sur- 
render of Liége, with what result we 
know now as a piece of imperishable 
history. Sir Edward Grey hesitated 
no longer, and sent to Sir Edward 
Goschen that ultimatum which meant 
war for Great Britain. Let it be 
quoted as it was written: “We hear 
that Germany has addressed note to 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affafrs 
stating that German Government will 
be compelled to carry out, if necessary, 
by force of arms, the measures consid- 





We are also in- 
formed that Belgian territory has been 


ered indispensable. 


violated at Gemmenich. In these cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the fact 
that Germany declined to give the 
Same assurance respecting Belgium as 
France gave last week in reply to our 
request made simultaneously at Berlin 
and Paris, we must repeat that re- 
quest, and ask that a satisfactory re- 
ply to it and to my telegram of this 
morning be _ received here by 12 
o'clock to-night. If not, you are in- 
structed to ask for your passports, 
and to say that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel bound to take all steps in 
their power to uphold the neutrality of 
Belgium and the observance of a 
treaty to which Germany is as much. 
a party as ourselves.” At last the 
period of suspense was over. We 
could hold up our heads once more. 
We had undertaken to enforce the ob- 
ligations of honest men, and could 
think of our friends, France and Rus- 
sia, and of Belgium, whom we were 
pledged to protect, without shame and 
without reproach. 

So Germany has gone to war with 
France and England, with Russia and 
Belgium, to say nothing of Servia and 
other Balkan States. Italy remains 
neutral, on the just ground that the 
present war is not defensive but ag- 
gressive, and that, for this reason, the 
casus foederis under the terms of the 
Triple Alliance does not arise. And 
Germany, standing alone but for the 
aid of Austria, who is amply held by 
her own quarrel, enters upon the con- 
flict in a spirit of braggadocio. By the 
mouth of her Chancellor, Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg, she has set forth 
such a doctrine of aggression as never 
before was preached by a. civilized 
power. She has put herself above and 
beyond the rules which govern human 
conduct. She has taken for her gospel 
a misreading of Machiavelli, who 
aimed sedulously at the truth and at 














good government; she has accepted the 
fantastic theories of Nietzsche, whiich 
are wild in themselves and ridiculous 
if there be no superman to carry them 
out. “We are now in a state of neces- 
sity,” says the Imperial Chancellor, 
“and necessity knows no law.” Never 
was there a more grotesque perversion 
of the truth. The sterner the neces- 
sity, the sterner should be the law. 
What has lifted warfare from the 
level of barbarism to the topmost 
height of courtesy and chivalry is the 
highest and constant respect for law. 
Would, then, the Chancellor poison 
wells and spread pestilence, because 
his country finds itself in a state of 
necessity? There is nothing in his ar- 
rogant pronouncement which gives us 
confidence that he would not give this 
monstrous counsel. 

By a kind of inverted pride, which 
persuades him that his master and 
himself can do no wrong, he confesses 
their crime with a braggart candor. 
“Our troops have occupied Luxem- 
bourg,” he boasts, “and are perhaps 
already on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, 
that is contrary to the dictates of in- 
ternational law. It is true that the 
French Government has declared at 
Brussels that France is willing to re- 
spect the neutrality of Belgium so 
long as her opponent respects it. We 
know, however, that France _ stood 
ready for the invasion. France could 
wait, but we could not wait. A F-ench 
movement on our flank upon the lower 
Rhine might have been disastrous. So 
we are compelled to override the just 
protest of the Luxembourg and Belgian 
Governments. The wrong—I speak 
openly—that we are committing we 
will endeavor to make good as soon as 
our military goal is reached.” How 
Germany will make good the wrong 
which she confesses she has done we 
know not. It is a task even beyond 


her pride to call the dead to life 
again, and to restore to happiness and 


The War. 
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prosperity a devastated countryside. 

Germany, then, at all costs, means 
to hack her way through. She respects 
the laws neither of God nor of nations. 
She proclaims that henceforth she is 
a law unto herself, and she must not 
be surprised if she be treated as hostis 
humani generis. Why she has adopted 
this. attitude it is not easy to under- 
stand. The strongest man fights all 
the better if he has right upon his 
side, and the German Emperor, by the 
confession of his Chancellor, goes into 
battle with the wrong for his nearest 
and most constant ally. It is perhaps 
the logical conclusion of a career given 
over to vanity. Ever since he parted 
with Bismarck William II. has lived 
for and by himself. He has fed upon 
his own brain; he has been nourished 
only upon his own thoughts; and per- 
haps it is not remarkable that he be- 
lieves himself supreme in the world. 
Whatever is German he thinks is 
right because it is German, and he 
knows and cares nothing about that 
which is done or said beyond his own 
borders. Thus it is that he has 
matched his Empire against the rest 
of Europe, and not in a good cause. 

The speech of the Chancellor will not 
be forgotten. The brutal appeal to the 
doctrine that Germany’s necessity, not 
the werld’s, knows no law, will not 
strengthen the arm nor nerve the 
courage of a single soldier. We would 
not for a moment underrate the 
prowess and the bravery of the Ger- 
man Army. It is possibly the most 
highly trained instrument that man- 
kind has ever made. But not even the 
German Army can profitably be asked 
to hack its way through broken laws 
and wanton wrongs to the conquest of 
the world. 

And as the German Emperor las 
chosen the wrong method of provoking 
a quarrel, so he has chosen the wrong 
moment. Again the fault is his, for, 
let it be remembered, the time and the 
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occasion are of his own choice. Why 
did he select this year, 1914, for his 
demonstration against Europe? Be- 
cause he had been told that England 
was torn by civil strife, that France 
was the victim of political corruption, 
that Russia was whoily unprepared. 
The network of espionage, wherewith 
he has covered the face of the earth, 
has served him badly. How should he 
hope it would serve him well? Spies 
are notoriously unobservant. They 
work for a heavy wage and without 
enthusiasm. They look only upon the 
surface of things, and they see most 
easily what their masters wish them 
to see. A month ago the wandering 
German, who understood not the char- 
acter of Great Britain, might have be- 
lieved her hands infirm, her energies 
paralyzed. The strife of parties had 
been carried to the very point of civil 
war. Ireland was divided into two 
hostile camps. The men of Ulster, 
fully armed and trained, looked with 
confidence upon the untrained, un- 
armed army of the South. So gravely 
had our Ministers misinterpreted their 
duty, that not long since some of them 
had concocted a plot against Ulster, 
and excluded even the Prime Minister 
from their deliberations. The Prime 
Minister, it was generally known, had 
neither plan nor policy. He drifted 
aimiessly as a leaf thrown upon a tor- 
rent. His political philosophy was 
summed up in a phrase—‘wait and 
see’—and he exercised discipline with 
so light a hand that every member of 
his Cabinet did as he pleased. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, resolved 
at all costs to rob hen-roosts, was 
known to be bleeding the country 
white that he might purchase popu- 
larity. Wherever the superficial ob- 
server cast an eye he saw only dissen- 
sion and uncertainty. A noisy party 
in the land was opposed to all kinds of 
defence, flouted the army, and de- 
nounced the navy for an expensive toy. 
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if the ignorant 
man believed that the moment of Eng- 
land’s fall had come? 

Again, said the wiseacres, no sooner 
is England at war than her depend- 
encies and her dominions oversea will 


What wonder, then, 


throw off the yoke. Whatever energy 
she possess will be needed to keep 
the peace within the limits of her own 
Empire. India, they were quite sure, 
was seething with revolt. South Af- 
rica had not yet forgotten the burden 
of the war. Now was the time for the 
United States to lay a hasty hand upon 
Canada. Such were the fairy stories 
which were told and believed in Ger- 
many, and whatever be the end of 
the war, assuredly the German Em- 
peror will discover that he makes an 
ill preparation for victory who puts 
his trust in spies. The truth is that 
the war worked upon Great Britain 
and her Empire like a magic spell. In 
an instant all animosities were at an 
end. In Great Britain the voices of 
the politicians were suddenly hushed. 
We closed our ranks, firm in courage 
and resolution. Ireland willingly of- 
fered her volunteers for the duty of 
defence. Tory and Radical were of a 
single mind. At last the voice of the 
Little Englander was silent. It is 
fortunate indeed for England’s honor 
that the Radicals are tranquillized by 
office. Were they in Opposition the 
most of them would have by this time 
been preaching a pro-German crusade. 
Mr. Lloyd George would doubtless have 
been giving the same advice to the 
Kaiser as he gave to the Boers, on no 
account to lay down their arms. The 
loyal support of a strong Opposition is 
certain, and responsibility has sobered 


the natural descendants of Charles 
James Fox. Even the fiercest peace- 
mongers have rallied to the flag. 


Some there are whose rallying is, we 
confess, not easily to be borne. When 
rhetoricians, mere men of words, such 
as Messrs. Massingham and B. Shaw, 
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who have done their best to render 
England defenceless, to expose her 
throat unprotected to the assassin’s 
knife, accept the war as inevitable and 
consent amiably to take advantage of 
the services which they have belittled, 
the decent citizen can hardly restrain 
his anger. “I must say, too, and pub- 
licly,” boasts Mr. Massingham, “that 
the reading of the White Paper pro- 
duced a tremendous revulsion. . . . I 
could not resist the evidence that we 
were being forced into war.” Why 
should he say it, publicly or privately? 
The country is not interested in his 
death-bed repentance. Were he logical, 
he would refuse to accept the protec- 
tion afforded by the ships, which he 
Was sure were unnecessary, and ex- 
pose himself unarmed to the bullets of 
the friendly Germans. Mr. Shaw is 
yet more bland a patron of the de- 
fences which he has ridiculed than 
his friend. “Our immediate business,” 
says this contemner of armaments, “is 
to fight as hard as we can; for our 
weight when the settlement comes 
will depend on the part we shall Have 
played in the conflict.” His immediate 
business, we should have thought, was 
to hold his tongue. A stern silence 
would better have become both these 
gentlemen than the claptrap which 
they hastened to impart to “The Daily 
News.” They believe, we suppose, 
that they must keep themselves in the 
public eye at all costs. The necessity 
is not obvious, and certainly there is 
no man in England who less deserves 
to profit than they and their like by 
the courage and self-sacrifice of the 
Navy and Army. 

For the rest, we cannot congratulate 
ourselves too strongly upon the closing 
of the ranks, upon the solidarity of 
the nation. We are animated all by a 
spirit of confidence. The appointment 
of Lord Kitchener to the War Office 
has marvellously reassured the coun- 
try. We know now that nothing will 





be done for a party, that all will be 
done for the State. High and low have 
one aim, one ambition. We must make 
ourselves worthy a high occasion at all 
hazards. As our trust in Lord Kitch- 
ener is perfect, so we do not underrate 
the magnitude of his task. Other Min- 
isters of War have an instrument 
ready to their hand. He has to make 
his army as he goes on. That he will 
get the men that he asks for there can 
be no doubt. He speaks with author- 
ity, and will be answered by obedi- 
ence. Nor must we forget the debt 
that we owe to Mr. Winston Churchill, 
whose cabotinage in the past has done 
England many an evil turn. He fell 
not an inch below his great oppor- 
tunity. A week before danger seemed 
imminent, the fleet, mobilized with en- 
ergy, had left Portsmouth with sealed 
orders, and has achieved swiftly and 
silently the splendid work of defence 
which we all expect of it. And our 
solidarity goes far beyond the nation. 
It holds in its silken chain the whole 
Empire. Everywhere there is the same 
wish to serve, the same readiness to 
bring men and money and ships to the 
common cause. The princes of India— 
the land which the Germans fondly 
hoped was on the edge of revolt— 
have offered themselves freely to their 
Emperor, to do dnd to suffer what he 
bids. It is the same tale of splendid 
loyalty to tell on all sides. Canada 
and Australia and New Zealand, 
Africa, South and East and West, 
are all part of a united whole. At 
the first hint of danger we may count 
upon unanimity in every corner of the 
world where the British flag is flying. 
We are, in truth, like a company of 
friends, who claim the privilege of 
speaking plainly one to another. We 
go beyond the facts sometimes in re- 
crimination, but woe betide the man 
outside who dares to revile a single 
one of our number. At the first word 
of insult we are one and indivisible, 
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and had the German Emperor under- 
stood this plain truth he would not 
have embarked so lightly upon his 
monstrous adventure. 

If the German Emperor mistook the 
temper of England, he grievously mis- 
took also the temper of France. He 
forgot the spirit of the revanche, which 
has quickened the Republic for forty- 
four years, and kept his eye firmly 
fixed upon Mme. Caillaux. Now, for 
the Government of France we have 
not the smallest respect. We have not 
forgotten, we shall not forget, the un- 
numbered scandals which have brought 
disgrace upon the Ministers of 
the Third Republic. The shame of 
Rochette, the falsehood of MM. Monis 
and Caillaux, are still in our minds, 
and they may be taken as a fair com- 
ment upon the basest of all systems 
—popular government. But what the 
German Emperor did not remember is 
that the murder of a dozen Calmettes, 
the detection in prevaricating of a 
hundred Ministers like Monis and 


Caillaux, will not impair for a mo- 
ment the courage and wisdom of 


France. That has happened in France 
which happens in all extreme democ- 
racies: the sound and sane part of the 
country is divorced utterly from the 
Government. The fact that the men in 
high pffice are peculating is an un- 
happy incident which the rate-payer fs 
asked to support with solid cash. Be- 
hind and apart from all that lies a 
country alive with intelligence and 
capable of quiet sacrifice. When 
Marshal Bazaine, on trial for the sur- 
render of Metz, asked the Court what 
afier all there was left, the Duc 
d’Aumale replied, “There was left the 
honor of France.” And the honor of 
France is still untarnished, in spite of 
MM. Monis and Caillaux, a simple 
truth which the war party in Berlin 
was hasty enough to overlook. 
Worst of all, the Germans misjudged 
Belgium. They had no scruple in vio- 


lating her neutrality; they threatened, 
with the familiar accent of the black- 
mailer, that if she were not amenable 
to their wishes they would seize the 
Congo. Never for a moment did it 
come to their minds that she would 
resist. The march through her terri- 
tory was a necessity which should 
cause the Germans no delay and the 
Belgians very little inconvenience. 
The Belgians have for long lost the 
warlike character which Czsar as- 
cribed to them. They did not distin- 
guish themselves at Waterloo, and 
they have had little opportunity of re- 
trieving the mistakes of the past. So 
the War Lords of Germany treated 
them with contempt. They did not 
trouble to ask their permission before 
the war was declared, regarding them 
as an obstacle which might justly be 
neglected. They forgot Liége; they 
forgot that their plan of campaign had 
been publicly advertised for many 
years; they forgot that the Belgians 
had gained immeasurably in strength 
and wealth under the energetic rule of 
Ledpold II., and with the example of 
King Albert’s courage before their 
eyes; and forgetting all these things 
they walked blindly into the pit which 
their vanity had digged for them. 
There is the less excuse for their 
folly, since the strength of Liége, for- 
tified as it was by Brialmont, was a 
thing of common knowledge. Some 
years ago Mr. Belloc, in an article 
which -proves how true a prophet he 
may be who brings a fine intelligence 
to the understanding of ascertained 
facts, foresaw every step hitherto 
taken in the German campaign. Had 
the Emperor not been befogged by 
pride he might have made Mr. Belloc’s 
knowledge his own. But secure in the 
opinion that Germany must triumph 
everywhere and at once, he drove 
Liége and her forts from his bold 
mind, and he is paying to-day most 
bitterly for his carelessness. For one 








thing, at least, is certain: the German 
plan of campaign has completely mis- 
earried. The hope of sweeping through 
Belgium on an unintercepted march to 
Paris is now dismissed for ever. 
Whatever the future has in store for 
us, Europe refuses to fall down in 
terror at the mere rattling of the 
Prussian sabre. The superstition of 
Prussia’s invincibility, entertained most 
devoutly in Berlin, is pricked like a 
bubble. It is no easier to pierce Bel- 
gium than to surprise the watchful 
forts on the eastern frontier of France. 
The Prussians, as we know at last, 
have been more successful in deceiving 
themselves than in deceiving others. 
At sea, as on land, they are held in 
the firm grip of the Allies. The one 
ship which might have done damage 
in the Mediterranean has been sold to 
the Turkish Government—not a very 
gallant adventure, when we remember 
the boastful language which has been 
used of late by William II. For the 
rest, we are masters still of the North 
Sea and the Atlantic. And what is of 
the worst omen for Prussia, every day 
brings the vast Russian host of many 
millions nearer and nearer to Berlin. 

It is rash to predict the end of a 
war. We may say without boastful- 
ness and without any risk to our good 
fortune, that the Germans have hith- 
erto achieved no jot of their ambition. 
“Well begun is half done,” says the 
Germans’ own proverb, and it is dif- 
ficult to believe that any war would 
march easily to a triumphant conclu- 
sion that was preceded by so pitiful 
a piece of diplomacy as Germany has 
revealed. She made nothing ready. 
She knew no more of England’s inten- 
tion than of Belgium’s energy to de- 
fend her borders. The statesmen who 


direct her councils did not attempt to 
make the way plain for the vast army 
which they have thrust into Belgium. 
So sure were they of the power of Ger- 
many’s sword that they were content 
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to leave everything to chance in the 
realm of diplomacy. They boasted of 
their organization and their discipline, 
forgetting that organization, if carried 
too far, may become mechanical, and 
that discipline itself may tire as well 
as train. The issue, then, is plain— 
the Allies are fighting for the right to 
live in comfort and freedom. They are 
fighting to be rid of a military autoc- 
racy, which too long has bullied Europe. 
Above all, they are fighting for genius 
and intelligence against the ascendancy 
of the efficient second-rate. That the 
Germans are efficient none will deny. 
They have mastered the apparatus of 
life as few races have ever mastered 
it. With the help of the drill-sergeant 
they have reduced the citizens of their 
great Empire to the level of uniform 
automata. They have shown us no 
genius in art or letters. The great 
novelists and poets of France and Rus- 
sia and England could never be of 
their kin. And since it is the things 
of the mind which will rule the world 
again, when peace descends upon us 
with outstretched wings, we can only 
pray devoutly for the victory of the 
Allies. No worse disaster could im- 
pede the enlightenment of Europe than 
a Germanized France. 

And now that war is upon us, the 
unreality of politics is made plain. We 
understand in a moment how futile a 
place is the House of Commons, how 
useless is the rhetoric that is poured 
forth daily in that haunt of strife and 
dulness. The idle sport of buying votes 
with somebody else’s money seems al- 
ready a nightmare of the past. The 
adventure upon which we are em- 
barked is at any rate the adventure of 
aman. It has a man’s purpose and a 
man’s risk. It does not admit the 
trickery and the evasions which are 
the daily bread of politics. If we are 
not now honest to ourselves and to one 
another, then assuredly will ruin over- 
take us. A brief month ago we were 
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listening, in irritation truly, to Mr. 
Birrell. To-day Mr. Birrell has passed 
from the realm of known and sensi- 
ble things. Is it possible then that, 
having been purified by fire, we 
shall ever return to the shifts and 
falsehoods of popular government? 
When the moment of stress comes upon 
us democracy vanishes instantly from 
the sight of man. The world is silent 


us that each man must lean upon him- 
self for support and not upon an in- 
terested Government, if it persuade us 
to become once more a nation not of 
placemen and pensioners, but of free 
citizens, if it make an instant reality, 
as assuredly it will, of Lord Roberts’ 
dream of National Service, the vain 
and cynical autocracy of the War 
Lords of Germany will not have been 


of its shallow pretences, its pompous’ exercised in vain. 
humbug; and if only the war teaches 


Blackwood'’s Magazine. 





SEDAN. 

I, from a window where the Meuse is wide, 

Looked Eastward, out to the September night. 
The men that in the hopeless battle died 

Rose and re-formed and marshalled for the fight. 
A brumal army vague and ordered large 

For mile on mile by one pale General, 
I saw them lean by companies to the charge; 

But no man living heard the bugle call. 


And fading still, and pointing to their scars, 

They rose in lessening cloud where, gray and high, 
Dawn lay along the Heaven in misty bars. 

But, gazing from that Eastern casement, I 

Saw the Republic splendid in the sky, 
And round her terrible head the morning stars. 

Hilaire Belloc. 

The New Witness. 





HELPING. 


[“We have, through no wish of our own, become engaged in what Bismarck 
described as the task of ‘rolling up the map of Europe’; and it is a task in 
which duty requires everybody, civilian as well as soldier, to assist.’’] 

Half a score of gutter-snipes, passing Downing-street, 
Banging martial music out of empty salmon-tins; 
Underwriters, claiming special knowledge of the Fleet 
And of what will happen when the Naval War begins; 
Youngsters narrow in the chest, groggy at the knees; 
Never wrought by Nature to march boldly in the ranks; 
Laborers with ’orny ’ands; scholars with degrees; 
Waitresses from bun-shops, and their patrons from the 
banks— 
Everybody's helping: not with boastful clamor, 
But with grim desire to “see this through” ; 
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In no greed of glory, knowing not of glamour 
(Yea, without a “D.S.O.” in view!), 
But the very finest is a little foreign chap 
Who's left his job to help us as we're rolling up the map! 


War's a thing of modern make, run on modern lines 
(Kitchener and Bonaparte could never have agreed!) 
And they serve the State who’re working down the mines, 

Getting up the coal that cotton-mills may need. 
Scavengers and statesmen, bishops and boy-scouts 
Cannot all be in the expeditionary force, 
So they’re left to “carry on,” scorning fears and doubts, 
Just as though the world moved in its ordinary course. 
All of them are helping: just as those are serving 
Who can only stand aside and wait, 
Knowing that impatience makes them undeserving 
To escape the menaces of Fate. 
But the little foreigner who came without a call 
Is helping in a business that isn’t his at all! 


Jean, and Mr. Atkins, Ivan from the East, 
Long have learnt to hold them prepared for sudden strife, 
But their little friend seemed never in the least 
Likely to be troubled in his quiet, peaceful life; 
Yet he’s borne their burden, and defied their foe, 
Thinking more of honor than of what he’ll have to pay; 
Seen his fields down-trodden, his burning roof-tree glow, 
Then turned him bravely east again, to bar the blood- 
splashed way. 
All good men are helping: but the aid most knightly 
Comes from him who’s made most sacrifice, 
Heeding not the quarrel—only this, that, rightly, 
Pledges can’t be broken at a price! 
He’s shown the world, from Aldershot to Moscow and Sedan, 
That Belgium’s litile soldier is a great, big-hearted man! 
mm 


The Westminster Gazette. 





WAR. 

The serpent-horror writhing in her hair, 

And crowning cruel brows bent o’er the ground 

That she would crimson now from many a wound, 
Medusa-like, I seem to see her there— 
War! with her petrifying eyes astare— 

And can no longer listen to the sound 

Of song-birds in the harvest fields around; 
Such prophecies do her mute lips declare. 


Evils? Can any greater be than they 
That troop licentious in her brutal train? 
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Unvindicated honor? She brings shame— 
Shame more appalling than men dare to name, 
Betraying them that die and them that slay, 
And making of the earth a hell of pain! 
Florence Earle Coates. 


The Athenzeum. 





THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


When moonlight flecks the cruiser’s decks 
And engines rumble slow, 
When Drake’s own star is bright above 
And Time has gone below, 
They may hear who list the far-off sound 
Of a long-dead never-dead mirth, 
In the mid watch still they may hear who will 
The song of the Larboard Berth. 


In a dandy frigate or a well-found brig, 
In a sloop or a seventy-four, 

In a great First-rate with an Admirals flag, 
And a hundred guns or more, 

In @ fair light air, in a dead foul wind, 
At midnight or midday, 

Till the good ship sink her mids shall drink 
To the King and the King’s Highway! 


The mids they hear—no fear, no fear! 
They know their own ship’s ghost: 
Their young blood beats to the same old song 
And roars to the same old toast. 
So long as the sea-wind blows unbound 
And the sea-wave breaks in spray, 
For the Island’s sons the word still runs 
“The King, and the King’s Highway!” 
Henry Newbolt. 


August, 1914. 
The Times. 





THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


From the undiscovered deep 
Where the blessed lie at ease— 
Since the ancient navies keep 
Empire of the heavenly seas— 
Back they come, the mighty dead, 
Quick to serve where they have led. 


Rushing on the homeward gale, 
Swift they come, to seek their place 
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Where the gray flotillas sail, 
Where the children of their race 
Now against the foe maintain 
All they gave their lives to gain. 


Rank on rank, the admirals 
Rally to their old commands: 
Where the crash of battle falls, 
There the one-armed hero stands. 
Loud upon his phantom mast 
Speak the signals of the past. 


Where upon the friendly wave 
Stand our squadrons as of old, 
Where the lonely deed and brave 
Shall the ancient torch uphold— 
Strive for England, side by side, 
Those who live and those who died. 
Evelyn Underhiil. 
The New Weekly. 





THE WIFE OF FLANDERS. 


Low and brown barns, thatched and repatched and tattered, 
Where I had seven sons until to-day— 

A little hill of hay your spur has scattered... . 
This is not Paris. You have lost your way. 


You, staring at your sword to find it brittle, 
Surprised at the surprise that was your plan, 

Who, shaking and breaking barriers not a little, 
Find never more the death-door of Sedan. 


Must I for more than carnage call you claimant, 
Pay you a penny for each son you slay? 

Man, the whole globe in gold were no repayment 
For what you have lost. And how shall I repay? 


What is the price of that red spark that caught me 
From a kind farm that never had a name? 

What is the price of that dead man they brought me? 
For other dead men do not look the same. 


How should I pay for one poor graven steeple 
Whereon you shattered what you shall not know? 
How should I pay you, miserable people? 
How should I pay you everything you owe? 


Unhappy, can I give you back your honor? 
Though I forgave, would any man forget? 

While all our great green earth has, trampled on her, 

The treason and terror of the night we met. 
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Not any more in vengeance or in pardon, 
One old wife bargains for a bean that’s hers. 
You have no word to break: no heart to harden. 
Ride on and prosper. You have lost your spurs. 


G. K. Chesterton. 


The New Witness. 


THE CALL OF ENGLAND. 


[Every lover of England is bound to give what he can spare—and some- 
thing more—for the help of those who may suffer distress through the War. 
Gifts to the National Relief Fund should be addressed to H.R.H. The 


Prince of Wales, at Buckingham Palace.] 


Pnoch. 


Come, all ye who love her well, 
Ye whose hopes are one with hers, 
One with hers the hearts that swell 
When the pulse of memory stirs; 
She from whom your life ye take 
Ciaims you; how can you forget? 
Come, your honor stands at stake! 
Pay your debt! 


By her sons that hold the deep, 
Nerves at strain and sinews tense, 
Sleepless-eyed that ye may sleep 
Girdled in a fast defence ;— 
By her sons that face the fire 
Where the battle-lines are set— 
Give your country her desire! 
Pay your debt! 


He, that, leaving child and wife 
In our keeping, unafraid, 
Goes to dare the deadly strife, 
Shall he see his trust betrayed? 
Shall he come again and find 
Hollow cheeks and eyelids wet? 
Guard them as your kith and kind! 
Pay your debt! 


Sirs, we should Be shamed indeed 
If the bitter cry for bread, 
Children’s cries in cruel need, 
Rose and fell uncomforted! 
Ah, but since the patriot glow i 
Burns in English bosoms yet, 
Twice and thrice ye will, I know, 
Pay your debt! 
Owen Seaman. 
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SONG OF THE SOLDIERS. 


What of the faith and fire within us 

Men who march away 

Ere the barn-cocks say 

Night is growing gray, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us; 
What of the faith and fire within us 

Men who march away? 


Is it a purblind prank, O think you, 
Friend with the musing eye 
Who watch us stepping by, 
With doubt and dolorous sigh! 
Can much pondering so hoodwink you! 
Is it a purblind prank, O think you, 
Friend with the musing eye? 


Nay. We see well what we are doing, 
Though some may not see— 
Dalliers as they be !— 

England’s need are we; 

Her distress would set us rueing: 

Nay. We see well what we are doing, 
Though some may not see! 


In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just, 
And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust, 

March we to the field ungrieving, 

In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 


Hence the faith and fire within us 

Men who march away 

Ere the barn-cocks say 

Night is growing gray, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us; 
Hence the faith and fire within us 

Men who march away. 

Thomas Hardy. 
The Times. 
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BELOW STAIRS. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of The Severins, The Staying Guest, Etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Priscilla went straight home and 
made a clean breast of it to Jane. 

“T’ye had a high old time,” she be- 
gan. “What you bin doing?” 

“Nothin’ much,” said Jane, letting 
down her thick fair hair. “Albert and 
me fell out.” 

“What over?” 

“You and Ern.” 

“Me and Ern. What call has he to 
{nterfere between me and Ern?” 

“Well, if it ’adn’t been for ’im and 
me you’d never ’ave known Ern.” 

“Granted. But Ern can manage his 
own affairs, I s’pose, and so can I.” 

“That’s jest what I told him. So 
we fell out.” 

“Not seriously?” 

“Depends what you call serious. We 
walked round the Square three times 
without speakin’. Then I said ‘Good- 
night, Sulks,’ and came in. There'll 
be a letter to-morrow night. I know 
Albert.” 

“Brn knows we're vnly frie: us,” said 
Priscilla. “I’ve told him straight ever 
so many times. I should never think 
of marryin’ him. He’s too small and 
freckly.” 

“You might do worse. 
night?” 

“No. I went out with Polly Spiller 
and she picked up with two gentlemen 
at Piccadilly Circus. They took us for 
rides in taxis and then treated us to 
oysters and champagne at Romano’s— 
at least I only stayed for the oysters. 
Mr. Digby was there too and saw me 
into my bus.” 

Priscilla reeled off this narrative of 
her iniquities as if she was not in the 
least ashamed of them, but she did not 
look at Jane. A dead silence ensued, 
and then Jane put out her candle. 


Seen him to- 


“Good-night,” she said, and got into 
bed. 

Priscilla thereupon put out her can- 
dle and also got into bed. After that 
the minutes passed like lead. Neither 
girl could sleep, and neither girl 
wanted to speak first. At last the ten- 
sion was broken by Jane, who said 
suddenly : 

“There’s one thing I can’t and won’t 
believe—not if you was to get black 
in the face telling me—’e’s not that 
kind.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Digby?’ said 
Priscilla, speaking the venerated name 
in a smothered voice. 

“Yes, Ido. ’E wouldn’t be seen with 
your Polly Spillers.” 

“He wasn’t. He was at another 
table. My lot turned rusty ’cause I 
wouldn’t stay, and he saw me into the 
bus, and what do you think he said 
just as I got in?’ 

“Somethin’ about touchin’ pitch, I 
hope.” 

“He said, ‘If I were you I’d stick to 
Jane.’ Those were his very words. 
That’s why I told you about it, and I 
never thought you'd be so horrid. Polly 
says all girls go on the spree when 
they can.” ) 

“Polly ’ad better speak for ’erself,” 
said Jane severely. 

“But we go out with Albert and 
Ern.” 

“They weren’t picked up at Picca- 
dilly Circus, and there’s no oyster and 
champagne about either of them. You 
know as well as I do, Priscilla, that 
Albert and Ern will either ask us to 
marry them or else break off in an 
honorable way. Thére’s no ’arm in 
walking out with a respectable man of 
your own class and visiting his friends 
and relations. Everyone knows‘ that 
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marriage will probably be the end of 
it.” 

“I’m not goin’ to marry Ern.” 

“Then let ’im go, pore boy.” 

“T’ll let him go right enough.” 

“And as for stickin’ to Jane, there’s 
two sides to that. It’s either me or 
Polly Spiller, and so I tell you. I 
won’t be friends with a girl who be- 
yaves as you’ve done to-night. I'd 
sooner leave.” 

“Anyone ’ud think you were old 
Meadows,” pouted Priscilla. “I don’t 
see as a ride in a taxi and six oysters 
need part us to that extent.” 

“It will, if ever it happens again. 
I’m very particular about my friends. 
My father brought me up to be.” 

“So did mine. At least mother did. 
She wouldn’t let me speak to Polly 
Spiller.” 

“Very well. You tell her what you 
bin doin’ and ’ear what she says.” 

“I’d die first,” said Priscilla. 

“Just so,” said Jane; and then the 
two girls, united again in spirit, were 
relieved and fell asleep. 

After this Priscilla froze to Polly 
when she met her, but kept up her 
friendly relations with Ern and Mrs. 
Spark. 

“You was a silly to run off like 
that,” said Polly, “no one wasn’t goin’ 
to bite you.” 

“I never supposed they were,” said 
Priscilla. “I have to be in by ten.” 

“So ’ave I; but cook leaves the area 
door unlocked.” 

“Mrs. Enfield wouldn’t do that.” 

“Cherry Blossom ’ud rather not in 
ease a bobby comes round, but I ’appen 
to know where our groceries go, so I ’ave 
her on toast. All the same you spoilt 
sport the other night, and that’s a 
thing I can’t forgive.” 

“You needn’t,” said Priscilla. 
not goin’ out with you again.” 

Polly of course told Priscilla to wait 
till she was asked, and tossed her head 
so indignantly that her feathers 
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seemed to bristle. After that rela- 
tions were strained. Priscilla went out 
on Tuesdays and every other Sunday, 
and on her Sundays she usually went 
to Canonbury Square. She was begin- 
ning to make friends in London. She 
knew Meadows’ married sister now and 
a niece of Mrs. Enfield’s and most of 
Ern’s relatives. She wrote cheerful 
letters home and sent her mother a 
postal order for five shillings every 
month. Gertie and Lily did the same. 
So the old people were helped by their 
girls and were fairly cheerful too. 
Gertie was to marry her Reggy at 
midsummer and Lily was beginning to 
settle down. She had walked out ever 
since Christmas with a young man 
known to his friends as Alf, and to 
his employers as “that fool Sawyer.” 
He was a very hard-working, methodi- 
cal fool, so his employers kept him, 
and he was in receipt of a comforta- 
ble weekly wage. 

Altogether Priscilla’s affairs were 
brighter now than they had been, and 
on the whole she was happy. Friiu- 
lein still nagged at her; but Friulein 
was leaving in June. At times, in spite 
of her nagging, Priscilla felt half sorry 
for her. 

“I wouldn’t be her,” she said to 
Jane. “I wouldn’t like to look in the 
glass and see that.” 

“I ’eard the young ladies teasin’ ’er 
the other day,” said Jane. “They were 
talkin’ of the weddin’ and Mr. Digby 
comin’ ’ere again, and they told the 
old girl they supposed there’d be an- 
other weddin’ soon. I know she writes 
to im. It may be on business for Mrs. 
Brinton or it may not. His name and 
address in ’er writin’ was on the li- 
brary blotter yesterday.” 

“Is he comin’ for the weddin’?” 
asked Priscilla. 

Jane thought he was coming to cook 
at the house the night before Miss 
Adair’s wedding, when the Brintons 
were giving a dinner-party. Mrs. En- 
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field confirmed this, and for a fort- 
night to come Ern suffered from the 
inevitable and everlasting comparison 
between the real within your grasp 
and the ideal beyond it. But Ern put 
his foot into it badly. 

“It’s bunkum,” he said. “If he’s a 
cook he can’t be a gentleman.” 

“He’s my idea of a gentleman any- 
way,” said Priscilla. “He took off his 
hat to me when I got into the bus, and 
he knows I’m a skivvy.” 

“What's the difference between him 
and Mrs. Enfield then?” asked Ern. 
“Qne gets paid by the year and the 
other by the day. ‘That’s all. They 
both baste the meat.” 

“They don’t. That’s my job. I wish 
it wasn’t. I can’t keep my hands nice. 
That’s the worst of service.” 

“If that’s the worst you haven't 
much to grumble about,” said Ern. 

“Now, young people, come to tea and 
don’t squabble,” said Mrs. Spark, who 
had been getting tea ready. She al- 
ways gave Priscilla the warmest of 
welcomes and hoped that in the end 
Ern and she would make a match of 
it. Priscilla was a pretty dear, she 
said—a sweet-tempered girl, and capa- 
ble and well conducted. (Mrs. Spark 
had not been told about the lurid ad- 
venture of the taxi, the oysters and 
Mr. Smith.) She did not want Ern to 
marry at all yet awhile, but since the 
fateful day must come sooner or later, 
she hoped it would at any rate bring 
her Priscilla, and not some minx she 
could not stomach. Mrs. Spark said 
these things to Uncle George and he 
agreed that Priscilla had points, but 
said there was no hurry, and that if 


Ern waited a bit he might look 
higher. 

“The girl is in service,” he reminded 
Mrs. Spark. 


“So was I till I married.” 

“But you are not now, and Ern is 
getting on.” 
Mrs. Spark said he was getting on 
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first rate and that was why she ex- 
pected him to marry before long. She 
saw her son with a mother’s eyes, and 
it never struck her that as a lover he 
might appear small and freckly. She 
asked nothing better of life than to 
sit opposite his amiable blue eyes and 
hear his babe’s mouth speak words of 
wisdom. He was a sensible little man, 
and kind to a degree, and as steady 
as his poor dear father had been. She 
hoped he had a better constitution than 
his father. He took things hard, he 
did, and when Priscilla appeared on 
his horizon he had been off his feed 
for a long time, owing to that other 
affair. Mrs. Spark could not believe 
that he would have bad luck a second 
time. She took for granted that in 
the fulness of time Priscilla meant to 
be Mrs. Ernest Spark. 

But Ern himself had doubts. He could 
not understand Priscilla. Whenever he 
tried to be serious she choked him off 
and said she’d come out to enjoy her- 
self. Sometimes she said she never 
would marry; sometimes she told him 
he was not the husband her fancy 
painted: but she had a pleasant way 
with her and never seemed to be more 
than half serious; so they remained 
friends. 

Last time they met she had said the 
single life attracted her—at any rate for 
the next twenty years. To-day, after 
tea, they sat in the small back garden 
while Mrs. Spark attended to one of 
her gentlemen who was not quite well 
to-day and wanted tea and a little 
nursing at home. 

“Your mother does work hard,” said 
Priscilla—“always busy.” 

“She likes it,” said Ern. “Mother 
would fret if she had to lead an idle 
life.” 

“T should love it,” said Priscilla un- 
truly. “I should like to have breakfast 
in bed and a fire in my bedroom and 
scent in my bath. I should like to have 
a French maid to do my hair and dress 



















me four times a day and manicure my 
hands.” 

“You wouldn’t look any prettier than 
you do now,” growled Ern. He knew 
that Priscilla was only teasing him, 
and yet he felt uncomfortable. The 
home he could offer a wife would be 
all a sensible young woman could want, 
from his point of view. There would 
be enough to eat in it, and sufficient 
furniture and a margin for clothes and 
amusements. But French maids! He 
did not propose to support the smallest 
general. While he worked at the of- 
fice his wife would work at home, and 
in the evening they would have cozy 
little suppers together. He often 
brought his mother a bit of fish or a 
pound of sausages from the shop in 
Queen Street. 

“I should like to be very rich,” said 
Priscilla. “I just been readin’ a book 
where a girl like me comes into a for- 
tune—quite sudden. One day she’s 
Susan, whitening the front steps; next 
day she’s Suzanne Bellegarde, as sinu- 
ous as a serpent.” 

“What a thing to be!” said Ern. 
“Serpents are beastly.” 

“She wasn’t. She went to a ball 
where she had once cleaned the steps 
and no one reckonized her—not even 
the footman. She was dressed in white 
velvet sewn with diamonds, and on her 
proud little head a tirer. of 

“A what?” 

“A tirer—a sort o’ crown.” 

“No one would reckonize you if you 
got yourself up like that,” said Ern. 
“I’m sure I shouldn’t.” 

“The moment she enters the ban- 
queting-hall the Duke of Mayfair, the 
proudest and richest nobleman in Lon- 
don, spotted her.” 

“I call that a common word to use 
when you're talkin’ about dukes and 
tirers,” said Ern. 

“There isn’t a common word in the 
book. I said spotted for short. It’s a 
lovely book; and the Duke of Mayfair 
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is my favorite hero in fiction. He was 
six feet seven, with the muscles of a 
prizefighter and the features of a god. 
You can’t call that common. He had 
six parks and castles besides a palace 
in Park Lane, and a moated castle in 
Italy, and his income was about two 
thousand a day.” 

“Jove!” said Ern. 
do with it?” 

“In the last chapter he says, ‘All I 
am and all I have I give to you, 
Suzanne Bellegarde, to tread under 
your beautiful little feet. Be my 
duchess.’ ” 

“Some people do have luck,” said 
Ern. “Was she wearing the white vel- 
vet and the tirer when he popped the 
question like that?” 

“He would have felt just the same 
about her if he’d found her cleaning 
the steps. He said so.” 

“I doubt it.” 

“IT don’t. His blue blood would have 
reckonized hers even when disguised.” 

“Oh, rats,” said Ern.. 

They were not getting on as well 
as usual this aft oon, and Priscilla, 
who had meant to impress him witb 
her portrait of the Duke, felt a little 
chagrined because he seemed to dwell 
more on the resplendent figure of 
Suzanne in her velvet and diamonds. 

“But what's the good o’ readin’ stuff 
like that?’ he said suddenly, and he 
gave himself a little shake and sat up 
alertly. “We've no use for dukes—you 
and me—but we've a lot to be thank- 
ful for. We're all right in our own 
way—at least, we should be if you'd 
only see things sensible, Priscilla. Be 
my dutchess! I got no parks and cas- 
tles, but we might run to a smart little 
house out Hornsey way—with a bath- 
room and a bit of garden—not just yet 
perhaps—but some day.” 

“We'll talk about it when you come 
back from India,” said Priscilla—“un- 
less you find me married.” 
“Who says I’m goin’ to India?’ 


“What could he 
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“You did at Christmas.” 

“Not a chance of it. Not enough 
education—worse luck. I said that 
with one eye on you to see if you'd 
mind.” 

“What? The first time I ever saw 
you! A likely story!” 

Ern’s sensitive, rather lovable mouth 
trembled slightly, and he looked fixedly 
at his boots. 

“Will it ever be likely?” he said. 

“I don’t think so.” 

Priscilla spoke with hesitation, be- 
cause she was tenderly fond of both 
Ern and his mother, and did not in the 
least want to lose their friendship or 
the comfortable haven of their home. 

“What a bother men always are,” 
she cried out of both hearsay and ex- 
perience. “Most of them only seem to 
have one idea in their heads, and 
that’s silly. Why can’t we just be 
friends?” 

“You'll be arskin’ me to think of you 
as a sister in a minute,” said Ern 
gloomily. 

“It was in my mind,” admitted Pris- 
cilla. 

“If I was king o’ the castle I’d stop 
all these novels about dukes and 
Susans,” said Ern. “Fill a girl’s head 
with a lot of trash, they do, and then 
they won’t look at a man in their own” 
walk of life that would make them 
happy.” 

“Girls are not such 
seem to think,” retorted Priscilla. 
“Marriage no such catch when 
you’re poor. I call it being poor to 
have to do all your own work and 
being up a pack of children whether 
I’m better off as I 


fools as you 


is 


~ou're ill or well. 
am.” 

Ern was deeply shocked and offended 
both by Priscilla’s sentiments and by 
her boldness of speech. He had never 
heard her talk in this way before, and 
he did not understand that for the mo- 

(To be 
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ment she was the mouthpiece of 
Meadows. At any rate she was only 
echoing what she had lately heard and 
expressing the opinions of a type to 
which she was never likely to belong. 

“IT thought a woman liked the idea 
of a home and a husband of her own,” 
he argued. 

“Nine times out of ten she’d rather 
have the home without the husband,” 
said Priscilla. 

“T reelly do wonder what women are 
comin’ to,” said Ern, and then his 
mother looked into the garden and 
asked him whether he and Priscilla 
were going for a walk before supper. 

“T shouldn’t think so,” said Ern, and 
retired into the house. Mrs. Spark’s 
anxious eyes followed the dejected- 
looking figure of her only son. 

“There isn’t a better little man 
alive,” she said, and sat down in the 
old wicker chair he had just vacated. 
It creaked with her weight. Priscilla 
stared at a white daisy sorely afflicted 
with greenfly and did not speak. 

“Why don’t you make up your mind 
and have him?” said Mrs. Spark. 
“Most girls would jump at the chance.” 

“Would they?” 

“Of course they would. Young men 
like Ern are scarce. I don’t want him 
to marry yet awhile—he ought to save 
a bit more first—but I’d like to see 
him happy again.” 

“So would I,” said Priscilla. “But I 
don’t want to make any rash prom- 
ises. I don’t want to be on and off like 
that other girl he believed in.” 

“Got anyone else up your sleeve?” 
inquired Mrs. Spark. 

Priscilla shook her head. She had a 
haunting and romantic adoration in 
her heart still, but she had no illu- 
sions about its return; and wherever 
Mr. Digby’s place was in the universe, 
she knew it would never by any chance 
be up her sleeve. 

continued. ) 








Some ten years ago the moment ar- 
rived when the city of Chicago found 
it impossible any longer to put up with 
her method of handling petty crime. 
It had become so bad, it was Iu- 
dicrous. Summarily she razed the 
whole structure to the ground, and de- 
vised a substitute. The substitute has 
now been in operation for six years, 
and it is undoubtedly the simplest and 
most business-like court in this or per- 
haps any country. Ninety per cent of 
its criminal cases are now disposed 
of within twenty-four hours; and 
the end of each year sees. the 
docket practically clear. It not only 
does business, it pays its way, and 
publishes properly audited accounts to 
prove it. It is also the only court 
in the United States which furnishes 
full statistics of its transactions. 

At the head of the Bench is a Chief 
Justice, whose relation to the court 
is not unlike that of the chairman of 
the board of directors to a big busi- 
ness. That is, he is there to see that 
business is done swiftly and properly. 
His position is one of so large a lati- 
tude that if at the start it had fallen 
into weak hands infinite mischief 
might: have been done. But it did not. 
The first Chief Justice, “Harry Olson,” 
as most of Chicago affectionately 
call him, came to his task with a 
strong sympathy for efficiency and sim- 
plified procedure, a dislike for wasting 
time in proving what a defendant ad- 
mits, and a belief that the merits of 
a case should have a chance. And all 
of these things he has insisted on in 
the court. At the same time the Chief 
Justice knew from experience all about 
the old system. He had been for ten 
years previous to his election an as- 
sistant State’s attorney, handling 
criminal cases in Chicago. He knew 


that if the politicians could find a 
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point in the new organization which 
they could break in, they were going 
to do it. One of his greatest services 
so far has been beating them at their 
own game in all their attacks. 

Among the extraordinary powers 
with which the Municipal Court was 
endowed at birth was the right to es- 
tablish at its discretion branches to 
handle special classes of work. Noth- 
ing that it has done in the brief term of 
life shows better how alert and ad- 
venturous its spirit has been, than the 
exercise of this prerogative some three 
years ago, when it started what is 
called officially the Court of Domestic 
Relations. There is an amazing per- 
centage of fair success in marriage. 
Personally, I am inclined to believe 
that it is in this relation that life’s 
most terrible battles are fought and 
the most stupendous victories gained. 
Nevertheless, failures are many. They 
range in degree from patient accept- 
ance of the situation to open ruptures. 
In this gamut of failures there is a 
percentage in which the wronged party 
appeals to the law for help. 

It is with these cases, particularly 
those where children are involved, that 
the Court of Domestic Relations was 
As things then stood 
in the town, family troubles were 
mixed helter-skelter in the thirteen 
different districts’ courts where the 
municipal cases were tried along with 
petty felonies and misdemeanors. 
Women, often with children old enough 
to be affected by the scenes of the 
court, young girls betrayed and seek- 
ing redress, with now and then a self- 
respected man with a brawling wife, 
were sandwiched in with rogues, 
drunks, and women of the street. The 
whole situation was intolerable, par- 
ticularly to the group of women who, 
under the leadership of Jane Addams, 
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have been trying for some years to put 
an end to the influences which corrupt 
Chicago boys and girls. They came to 
Chief Justice Olson with the request 
that he establish a new court, devoted 
entirely to home relationships. 

The suggestion was eagerly seized, 
and a committee of associate judges 
appointed to work out a plan. They 
soon had something much broader than 
that originally proposed. Not only did 
it segregate the cases, but it sug- 
gested a handling of them in an utterly 
new spirit. Punishment was the key 
to the old treatment. If a man or 
woman was found guilty of breaking 
some one or another of the laws of 
marriage, the practice had been to deal 
to him the punishment the law pre- 
scribed. The judges of the Municipal 
Court knew well enough how futile as 
a rule the punishment was, how almost 
invariably the one result was to make 
the breach in the family wider. They 
now broke utterly with the old 


formula, and laid down a new aim for 


the court: “To make itself equally as 
good an agent to keep husband and 
wife together and thus give the chil- 
dren the home influence, as it had been 
an agent in separating them.” It was 
proposed to do this by furnishing the 
great needs of men and women in 
trouble—a confessional and a hand of 
authority. 

It was a confessional, then, that the 
new court first supplied to those who 
sought its help. And as those who 
come to it are chiefly women (in its 
first year the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations disposed of 2,796 cases—in only 
61 of these was the woman the de- 
fendant) the confessor is a woman, a 
“social secretary” she is called. It is to 
her that the troubled soul first tells her 
grief. Again and again there are sides 
to her story which she could tell to no 
one but a woman, which no one but a 
woman could fully understand. It is 
her own story, told to one whom she 
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instinctively knows can understand and 
sympathize, which determines the ac- 
tion—whether a warrant shall be is- 
sued for the husband, or whether the 
woman shall be persuaded “to try 
again.” Again and again a little sensi- 
ble talk from this sensible social sec- 
retary will persuade the woman that 
she has no trouble compared to that 
which bringing her husband into court 
might cause her. Not infrequently it 
is found, too, that by asking the man 
to come and talk things over, the mat- 
ter can be patched up. In the first 
year Judge Goodnow was able to keep 
a thousand cases out of court, over 
one-third as many as were tried. 
Judge William N. Gemmill, who pre- 
sided over the court in the second year, 
reports 2,462 cases disposed of without 
warrants to 3,699 heard and disposed 
of. 

But for every one case that is set- 
tled without a warrant, probably three 
are issued. The confessional has not 
been enough. The sinner must feel the 
hand of authority. The amazing fact 
is the understanding with which that 
hand works. It is carefully applied, 
not by hard and fast formule but by 
those who believe in the power of men 
and women to “come back.” To dis- 
cover the cause of their downfall, and 
remove it if possible; to arouse their 
deadened’ sense of family responsi- 
bility that the children may have 
what the court sets out with declaring 
is their right, a home which is cheer- 
ful and decent; to give them work if 
they have none; to summon to their 
aid every social force—that, and not 
punishment, the Court of Domestic 
Relations believes to be its function. 
If this programme is to be carried out, 
an offender must be broken down, 
made to admit his wrongdoing. The 
judges become extremely skilful in 
finding the way to a man’s heart, his 
conscience, or his pride. 

If ever children were played for all 








their great worth in the marriage re- 
lation it is in this court. Nine times 
out of ten, Judge Goodnow declares, 
you can arouse a man to remorse or to 
effort by his child. “Take that baby, 
it is too heavy for the mother,” he 
said suddenly one day to a big, ugly, 
red-haired driver who had been brought 
in for non-support, and who stood be- 
fore the bar unmoved by the story of 
his wife and the reproaches. of the 
judge. The man turned, and the lit- 
tle one, crowing and kicking with de- 
light to be noticed by its dad, stretched 
out its arms. It cuddled up to the 
man, patting his face and cooing with 
joy. The surly brute broke down in 
a moment, and, every trace of bravado 
gone, burst out: “For God’s sake, 
Judge, let me go back to my babies; I 
swear I’ll do the square thing!” And, 
so far as the record of the court goes, 
he has kept his word. 

A much more difficult case than this 
I saw settled by a still younger child. 
The man was plainly a hard case; he 
drank, gambled, and neglected his wife, 
who might easily have been suspected 
of indiscretions of her own. She 
wanted him punished for deserting her 
before the baby she held in her arms 
was born. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
said Judge Uhlir, who is presiding this 
year, a man who has as big a heart 
for children as was ever made; “look 
at that nice baby, looks just like you.” 
“It oughtn’t to,” snarled the man. 
“Oughtn’t to?’ shouted his Honor. 
“Look at it.” The man turned frown- 
ingly to look upon a funny little face 
so like his own that it brought a laugh 
to everyone that could see the two. A 
slow smile came over the fellow’s face: 
“Maybe it does, Judge,” he said with 


a wink. “Maybe it does. All right, 
T’ll do as she wants.” 

“Shall I let him off?’ the judge 
asked the woman; “think you can 


trust him?” 
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“Yes, Judge,” she answered. “If he 
says he'll do it, he will. He always 
keeps his word.” 

The onlooker is not infrequently sur- 
prised by the faith women with very 
real grievances have in the word of the 
man. In these two cases one could 
hardly be blamed for a tinge of doubt, 
but now and then it is blessed to feel 
a conviction like the woman’s own. In 
a touching case of this sort a woman 
of fifty, gentle, hard-working, and re- 
spectable, had served a warrant on 
her husband for beating her. They 
had no children; he never drank. He 
worked regularly, and regularly “beat 
her up.” “She wasn’t as strong as she 
used to be,” she said apologetically, 
and “she couldn’t stand it.” The judge 
looked at the big, bent, surly-faced 
fellow, and broke outin wrath. “You've 
got to go to the Bridewell,’ that’s 
the place for you; a man who will 
beat a woman like that !—all worn out, 
and a good wife; anybody:-can see 
that. You'll go to the Bridewell for a 
year.” 

The man looked up in real alarm— 
but “What will she do, Judge? We 
ain’t got much ahead. She ain’t got 
anybody but me. How’ll she live?’ His 
concern for her was perfectly sincere. 
“She’s nobody but you, and you beat 
her!” exploded the judge. The man 
seemed like one wakened from a 
stupor. “I'll never do it again, on my 
honor I won’t. I didn’t know she was 
sick; I didn’t realize. Things got so 
hard—nothing but slave, and I just got 
into the habit; guess I took it out of 
her. I'll never strike her again in this 
world.” 

The woman behind him, with the 
tears streaming down her face, said: 
“He won't, Judge. Don’t send him 
away. He won’t beat me if he says he 
won't. He has had it hard.” 

Well, they went off happy, and I, for 
one, do not doubt his keeping his word. 


? House of Correction. 
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So far I have been talking of what 
may be called hopeful cases! Would 
that there were no others! Among 
the most discouraging men are tae ha- 
bitual drunkards. The havoc that 
drink plays in domestic troubles has 
never been exaggerated. It is by far 
the most fertile cause of separation. 
Last year Judge Gemmill put a system 
into operation by which he hoped to 
determine approximately the cause of 
family separation. The conclusion was 
that in 46 out of every 100 cases it is 
due to excessive drinking.’ 

The discouragement lies in the fact 
that in the case of excessive drinking 
it leaves nothing in the man which can 
be deeply touched. The stomach may 
hold out indefinitely, the character 
never does. The man gradualiy loses 
all need of respect for himself and for 
others. He becomes a shameless hanger- 
on. He lies fluently and habitually to 
his best friends. He tricks and 
cheats thém with unconcern. There is 


little or no help for such cases while 


they are at large. The general opinion 
in Chicago seems to be that the treat- 
ment for drunkenness now given at 
the House of Correction by Doctor 
Sleuth is excellent, but it does not al- 
ways prevent backsliding. Probably 
often the only hope for such cases is 
that after treatment they should be 
kept for a rather long period at good 
hard work in the open air. Judge 
Uhlir believes that the best investment 
the city of Chicago could make would 
be a farm, scientifically managed, at 
which all of those whom it must pun- 
ish could work out of doors. Accord- 
ing to his estimate, it would be not 
only possible for them to support them- 
selves, but to earn something for their 
families. 

2 Excessive use of intoxicating liquors, 46 per 
cent : immorality of husband, 12 per cent; im- 
morality of wife, 2 per cent ; ill-temper and abuse 
by husband, 8 per cent ; ill-temper and abuse by 
wife, 3 per cent ; venereal disease of husband, 12 
per cent ; interference of mothers-in-law, 6 per 
cent ; interference of fathers-in-law, 1 per cent ; 


youth of parties, 4 per cent ; laziness of husband, 
3 per cent ; sickness, 1 per cent. 
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But small as the hope of restoring 
the home of a drunkard may be, I 
doubt if it is any less than in the 
eases where affection is utterly dead. 
Happily these are net so many. It is 
terrible to see the finality of the es- 
trengement which sometimes comes 
between two people bound together by 
a child. I doubt, too, if drunkenness 
is as hopeless as some cases of tem- 
perament. One of the most tragic 
cases I foliowed was that of a fine- 
looking Russian woman, baby in arms, 
who came to the court to complain of 
her husband. He had been staying 
away for weeks at a time, and doing 
nothing toward her support. Of the 
latter she did not complain. She 
proudly said that she was a good 
dressmaker, but that she loved the man, 
and wanted him at home. He was put 
on probation. Before the year was 
up the wife came back to beg that he 
be compelled to return from Mil- 
waukee, where he was living with a 
girl of sixteen. She had her informa- 
tion from the girl’s fiancé! The man 
was brought back, and in July last the 
entire party was before the judge, with 
their friends and the probation officer. 
One had only to look at him to know 
how vain would be an order to stay at 
home. Of undoubted natural ability— 
he was a pianist earning forty or fifty 
dollars a week in music halls—he had 
all the marks that go with the irre- 
sponsible artist! The incapacity for 
fidelity, the lack of the sense of per- 
sonal obligation, the uncertain sym- 
pathies, the shallow emotions. The 
judge tried in vain to break down the 
eallous indifference of the man, and 
finally sent him for a year to. the 
House of Correction. An instant later 
a cry which startled everyone rang out 
from the wife, and she was carried out 
in a faint. It is the hopelessness of 
such cases—the hopelessness of reform 
and the uselessness of punishment— 
that gives to the Court of Domestic 











Relations a character which quite jus- 
tified the remark of a man beside me 
as the women were carried from the 
court: “Ain’t it hell!” 

While the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions regards “settling difficulties” as 
the first business, it does not make a 
fetish of reconciliation. If there is 
one thing more than another that the 
daily revelations of this court-room 
demonstrate, it is the righteousness of 
divorce. Look back at the foot-note 
giving the causes of separation as 
they were worked out by last year’s 
experiences: “Twelve per cent venereal 
disease.” For the sake of the child, 
born or unborn, nothing but divorce is 
right when a cure is impossible. 

There are cases of incurable brutal- 
ity, of abnormality, of degeneracy, 
where again, for the sake of the child, 
the only proper course is divorce. It 
is very interesting to see how this con- 
clusion has been forced upon Judge 
Goodwin and Judge Gemmill, both of 
them devoted and optimistic advocates 
of settling difficulties. “I am con- 
vinced,” Judge Gemmill told me, “that 
more orphans are made by bad homes 
than by divorce,” and his opinion is 
the more valuable because he entered 
the court believing that divorce was 
an unmixed evil always to be dis- 
couraged. 

Another traditional notion that the 
work of the court has at least qualified 
is that regarding responsibility in 
cases of bastardy—that the man is in- 
variably the offender, the girl invaria- 
bly the victim. The matter has its 
importance, if we are ever to get any 
general, sane notion of the class which 
is coming to be called with despairing 
indiscrimination the white slave. Four 
hundred and ninety-nine couples were 
brought into the Chicago court last 
year in bastardy actions. In one hun- 
dred and fifty cases the girl admitted 
that she was a delinquent. Judge 
Gemmill, before whom these cases 
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were tried, recently wrote these em- 
phatic words :— 

“Few people realize the extent to 
which girls in this class have become 
a menace to the community. Many of 
the men involved in these cases were 
found to be hardened characters, but 
by far the larger number ranged from 
fifteen to twenty years, and very many 
of them had been led to commit their 
first great error through a chance 
meeting upon the streets with one or 
more of these young girls, who have 
already at this early age become wilder 
than any young hyena, and whose in- 
dividual power for evil was many 
times greater than that of the worst 
young man upon the streets.” 


One of these “young hyenas” was the 
plaintiff in a pitiful and hopeless case 
which I followed last summer. The 
husband, a handsome and unworldly 
lad, a goldsmith, had been summoned 
for desertion. “She was ‘bad,’” he 
told the court. He would not live with 
her. That he was right no one could 
doubt. A better type of the slender, 
quick-eyed, unresting, resistless hunt- 
ing animal is seldom seen than she 
was, even there with her babe at her 
breast. Judge Ublir, after giving the 
woman a lecture in her own language, 
which brought tears to her eyes, per- 
suaded the reluctant man to try her 
again. But she will never give up 
the chase. 

In spite of these dark veins, the 
Court of Domestic Relations is a hope- 
ful place. It is not only what it is 
actually doing that makes it so, but 
what it is learning how to do; the 
more authoritative opinions it is form- 
ing; the fresh suggestions it is mak- 
ing. Institutions better adapted to re- 
store those with whose conduct the 
court is obliged to deal are certain to 
be one of its products; so are better 
laws. Already Judge Goodnow has 
framed two as a result of his experi- 
ence. One deals with wife and child 
abandonment, and the other with bas- 
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tardy; and both are pronounced by 
high authority “humane, efficient, sim- 
ple and flexible.” 

Similar constructive work is certain 
to flow from the court so long as its 
power lies in strong hands. A man too 
big for its work is not to be found, 
just as a man too big for the chief 
justiceship of the Municipal Court is 
not to be found. The future of Chi- 
cago’s noble programme of social re- 
form depends no little on the jealous 
care with which she guards these new 
courts, weeds out politicians, chooses 
big men, and gives them the big man’s 
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pay. Small men require rules, laws, 
precedents, and the court has washed 
its hands of mechanical justice; more- 
over, small men are not to be trusted 
with the tools which have been substi- 
tuted. They require for safe handling 
too fine discretion, too true intuition, 
too large an understanding of human 
beings. They require, too, a faith in 
men and women which men of small 
calibre do not have. The procedure of 
the court is built on faith in the ability 
of men and women to “come back.” It 
is a faith not only justified but 
strengthened by experience, 
Ida M. Tarbell. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By Ian Hay. 


I, 
THE HEADMASTER. 

First of all there is the Headmaster 
of Fiction. He is invariably called 
“The Doctor,” and he always wears 
cap and gown, even when birching 
malefactors—which he does intermit- 
tently throughout the day—or attend- 
ing a cricket match. For all we know 
he wears them in bed. 

He speaks a language peculiar to 
himself—a language: which at once 
enables you to recognize him as a 
Headmaster; just as you may recog- 
nize a stage Irishman from the fact 
that he says “Begorrah!” or a stage 
sailor from the fact that he has to 
take constant precautions with his 
trousers. Thus, “The Doctor” invaria- 
bly addresses his cowering pupils as 
“Boys!”—a form of address which in 
reality only survives nowadays in 
places where you are invited to “have 
another with me’’—and if no audience 
of boys is available at the moment he 
addresses a single boy as if he were a 
whole audience. To influential parents 
he is servile and oleaginous, and he 
treats his staff with fatuous pomposity. 


Such a being may have existed—may 
exist—but we have never met him. 

What of the Headmaster of Fact? 
To condense him into a type is one of 
the most difficult things in the world, 
for this reason. Most of us have 
known only one Headmaster in our 
lives—if we have known more we are 
not likely to say so, for obvious rea- 
sons; and it is difficult for Man (as 
distinct from Woman) to argue from 
the particular to the general. More- 
over, the occasions upon which we 
have met the subject of our researches 
at close quarters have not been favora- 
ble to dispassionate character-study. It 
is difficult to form an unbiassed or 
impartial judgment of a man out of 
material supplied solely by a series of 
brief interviews spread over a period 
of four or five years—interviews at 
which his contribution to the conversa- 
tion has been limited to a curt re- 
quest that you will bend over, and 
yours to a sequence of short sharp 
ejaculations. 

However, some of us have known 
more than one Headmaster, and upon 
us devolves the solemn duty of dis- 
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tilling our various experiences into a 
single essence. 

What are the characteristics of a 
great Headmaster? Instinct at once 
prompts us to premise that he must 
be a scholar and a gentleman. A gen- 
tleman, undoubtedly, he must be; but 
nowadays scholarship—high classical 
scholarship—is a hindrance rather 
than a help. To supervise the instruc- 
tion of modern youth a man requires 
something more than profound learn- 
ing: he must possess savoir faire. If 
you set a great scholar—and a great 
scholar has an unfortunate habit of 
being nothing but a great scholar—in 
charge of the multifarious interests of 
a public school, you are setting a 
razor to cut grindstones. As well ap- 
point an Astronomer-Royal to com- 
mand an Atlantic liner. He may be 
on terms of easy familiarity with the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, yet 
fail to understand the right way of 
dealing with refractory stokers. 

A Headmaster is too busy a person- 
age to keep his scholarship tuned up to 
concert pitch; and if he devotes ade- 
quate time to this object—and a 
scholar must practise almost as dili- 
gently as a pianist or an acrobat if 
he is to remain in the first flight—he 
will have little leisure left for less 
intellectual but equally vital duties. 
Nowadays in great public schools the 
Head, although he probably takes the 
Sixth for an hour or two a day, dele- 
gates most of his work in this direc- 
tion to a capable and up-to-date young 
man fresh from the University, and 
devotes his energies to such trifling 
details as the organization of school 
routine, the supervision of the cook, 
the administration of justice, the 
diplomatic handling of the Governing 
Body, and the suppression of parents. 

So far, then, we are agreed—the 
great advantage of dogmatizing in 
print is that one can take the agree- 
ment of the reader for granted—that 


a Headmaster must be a gentleman, 
but not necessarily a scholar, in the 
very highest sense of the word. What 
other virtues must he possess? 

Well, he must be a majestic figure- 
head. This is not so difficult as it 
sounds. The dignity which doth 
hedge a Headmaster is so tremendous 
that the dullest and fussiest of the 
race can hardly fail to be impressive 
and awe-inspiring to the plastic mind 
of youth. More than one King Log 
has left a name behind him through 
standing still in the limelight and 
keeping his mouth shut. But then 
he was probably lucky in his lieu- 
tenants. 

Next, he must have a_ sense of 
humor. If he cannot see the enter- 
taining side of youthful depravity, 
magisterial jealousy, and parental fus- 
siness, he will undoubtedly go mad. A 
sense of humor, too, will prevent him 
from making a fool of himself, and a 
Headmaster must never do that. It 
also engenders Tact, and Tact is the 
essence of life to a man who has to 
deal every day with the ignorant, and 
the bigoted, and the sentimental. 
These adjectives are applicable to 
boys, masters, and parents, and may 
be applied collectively or individually 
with equal truth. Not that all humor- 
ous people are tactful: bitter ex- 
perience of the practical joker has 
taught us that. But no person can be 
tactful who cannot see the ludicrous 
side of things. There is a certain 
Headmaster of to-day, justly cele- 
brated as a brilliant teacher and a 
born organizer, who is lacking—en- 
tirely lacking—in that priceless gift of 
the gods, a sense of humor, with which 
is iacorporated Tact. Shortly after he 
took up his present appointment, one 
of the most popular boys in the school, 
while leading the field in a cross- 
country race, was run over and killed 
by an express train which emerged 
from a tunnel as he ran across the 
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line, within measurable distance of ac- 
complishing a record for the course. 

Next morning the order went forth 
that the whole school were to assemble 
in the great hall. They repaired 
thither, not unpleasantly _ thrilled. 
There would be a funeral oration, and 
boys are curiously partial to certain 
forms of emotionalism. They like to 
be harangued before a football match, 
for instance, in the manner of the 
Greeks of old. These boys had already 
had a taste of the Head’s quality as 
a speaker, and they felt that he would 
do their departed hero justice. They 
reminded one another of the moving 
words which the late Head had spoken 
when an Old Boy had fallen in battle 
a few years before under particularly 
splendid circumstances. They remem- 
bered how pleased the Old Boy’s father 
and mother had been about it. Their 
comrade, whom they had revered and 
loved as recently as yesterday, would 
receive a fitting farewell too; and 
they would all feel the prouder of the 
school for the words that they were 
about to hear. They did not say this 
aloud, for the sentimentality of boys is 
of the inarticulate kind, but the 
thought was uppermost in their 
minds. 

Presently they were all assembled, 
and the Head appeared upon his 
rostrum. There was a death-like still- 
hess: not a boy stirred. 

Then the Head spoke. 

“Any boy,” he announced, “found 
trespassing upon the railway-line in 
future will be expelled. You may go.” 

They went. The organization of that 
school is still a model of perfection, 
and its scholarship list is exception- 
ally high. But the school has never 
forgiven the Head, and never will so 
long as tradition and sentiment count 
for anything in this world. 

So far, then, we have accumulated 
the following virtues for the Head- 
master. He must be a gentleman, a 
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picturesque figurehead, and must pos- 
sess a sense of humor. 

He must also, of course, be a ruler. 
Now you may rule men in two ways 
—either with a rapier or a bludgeon; 
but a man who can gain his ends with 
the latter weapon will seldom have re- 
course to the former. The Head- 
master who possesses, on the top 
of other essential qualities, the power 
of being uncompromisingly and divinely 
rude, is to be envied above all men. 
For him life is full of short cuts. He 
never agues. “L’4cole, c’est moi,” he 
growls, and nv one contradicts him. 
Boys idolize him. In his presence they 
are paralyzed with fear, but away 
from it they glory in his ferocity of 
mien and strength of arm. Masters 
rave impotently at his brusquerie and 
absolutism; but A. says secretly to 
himself—“Well, it’s a treat to see the 
way the old man keeps B. and C. up 
to the collar.” As for parents, they 
simply refuse to face him, which is 
the head and summit of that which a 
master desires of a parent. 

Such a man is Olympian, having 
none of the foibles or soft moments 
of a human being. He dwells apart, 
in an atmospuere too rarefied for those 
who would intrude into it. His sub- 
jects never regard him as a man of 
like passions with themselves: they 
would be quite shocked if such an idea 
were suggested to them. I once asked 
a distinguished alumnus of a great 
school, which had been ruled with con- 
summate success for twenty-four 
years by such a Head as I have de- 
scribed, to give me a few reminiscences 
of the great man as a man—his char- 
acteristics, his foibles, his vulnerable 
points, his tricks of expression, his 
likes and dislikes, and his hobbies. 

My friend considered. 

“He was a holy terror,” he an- 
nounced, after profound meditation. 

“Quite so, but in what way?” 

My friend thought again. 
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“I can’t remember anything particu- 
lar about him,” he said, “except that 
he was a holy terror—and the great- 
est man that ever lived!” 

‘But tell me something personal 
about him. How did his conversation 
impress you?” 

“Conversation? Bless you, he never 
conversed with anybody. He just told 
them what he. thought about a thing, 
and that settled it. Besides, I never 
exchanged a word with him in my 
life. But he was a great man.” 

“Didn’t you meet him, all the time 
you were at school?” 

“Oh yes, I met him,” replied my 
friend with feeling—“three or four 
times. And that reminds me, I can 
tell you something personal about him. 
The old swine was left-handed! A 
great man, a great man!” 

Happy the warrior who can inspire 
worship on such sinister qualifications 
as these! 

The other kind has to prevail by 
another method—the Machiavellian. 
As a successful Headmaster of my ac- 
quaintance once brutally but truthfully 
expressed it: “You simply have to 
employ a certain amount of low cun- 
ning if you are going to keep a school 
going at all.” And he was right. A 
man unendowed with the divine gift 
ef rudeness would, if he spent his time 
answering the criticisms or meeting 
the objections of colleagues or parents 
or even boys, have no time for “any- 
thing else. So he seeks refuge either 
in finesse or flight. If a parent rings 
him up on the telephone, he murmurs 
something courteous about a wrong 
number, and then leaves the receiver 
off the hook. If a house-master, 
swelling with some _ grievance or 
scheme of reform, bears down upon 
him upon the cricket-field on a summer 
afternoon, he adroitly lures him under 
a tree where another house-master is 
standing, and leaves them there to- 
gether. If an enthusiastic junior dis- 


charges at his head some glorious but 
quite impracticable project, such as the 
performance of a pastoral play in the 
school-grounds, or the enforcement of a 
vegetarian diet upon the school for ex- 
perimental purposes, he replies: “My 
dear fellow, the Governing Body will 
never hear of it!” What he means is: 
“The Governing Body shall never hear 
of it.” 

He has other diplomatic resources at 
his call. Here is an example. 

A Headmaster once called his flock 
together, and said— 

“A very unpleasant and discredita- 
ble thing has happened. The municipal 
authorities have recently erected a 
pair of extremely ornate and expensive 
—er—lamp-posts outside the residence 
of the Mayor of the town. These 
lamp-posts appear to have attracted 
the unfavorable notice of the school. 
Last Sunday evening, between seven 
and eight o’clock, they were attacked 
and wrecked, apparently by volleys of 
stones.” 

There was a faint but appreciative 
murmur from those members of the 
school to whem the news of this out- 
rage was now made public for the 
first time. But a baleful flash from 
the Head’s spectacles restored instant 
silence. 

“Several parties of boys,” he con- 
tinued, “must have passed these lamp- 
posts on that evening, on their way 
back to their respective houses after 
Chapel. I wish to see all boys who in 
any way participated in the outrage 
in my study directly after second 
school. J warn them that I shall 
make a severe example of them.” His 
voice rose to a blare. “I will not have 
the prestige and fair fame of the 
school lowered in the eyes of the town 
by the vulgar barbarities of a parcel 
of ill-conditioned little street-boys. 
You may go!” 

The audience rose to their feet, and 
began to steal silently away. But they 
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were puzzled. The Old Man was no 
fool as a rule. Did he really imagine 
that chaps would be such mugs as to 
own up? 

But before the first boy reached the 
door the Head spoke again. 

“I may mention,” he added very 
gently, “that the attack upon the—er 
—lamp-posts was witnessed by a gen- 
tleman resident in the neighborhood, a 
warm friend of the school. He was 
able to identify one of the culprits, 
whose name is in my possession. That 
is all.” 2 

And quite enough too. When the 
Head visited his study after second 
school he found seventeen malefactors 
meekly awaiting chastisement. 

But he never divulged the name of 
the boy who had been recognized, or 
for that matter the identity of the 
warm friend of the school. I wonder! 


One more quality is essential to the 
great Headmaster. He must possess 


the Sixth Sense. He must see nothing, 
yet know everything that goes on in 


the school. Etiquette forbids that he 
should enter one of his colleague’s 
Houses except as an invited guest; yet 
he must be acquainted with all that 
happens inside that House. He is de- 
barred by the same rigid law from en- 
tering the form-room or studying the 
methods and capability of any but the 
most junior form-masters; yet he 
must know whether Mr. A. in the 
Senior Science Set is expounding 
theories of inorganic chemistry which 
have been obsolete for ten years, or 
whether Mr. B. in the Junior remove 
is accustomed meekly to remove a pool 
of ink from the seat of his chair be- 
fore beginning his daily labors. He 
must not mingle with the boys, for 
that would be undignified; yet he 
must, and usually does, know every 
boy in the school by sight, and some- 
thing about’ him. He must never at- 
tempt to acquire information by obvi- 


ous cross-examination either of boy or 
master, or he will be accused of pry- 
ing and interference; and he can 
never, or should never, discuss one of 
his colleagues with another. And yet 
he must have his fingers upon the 
pulse of the school in such wise as to 
be able to tell which master is incom- 
petent, which prefect is untrustworthy, 
which boy is a bully, and which House 
is rotten. In other words, he must 
possess a Red Indian’s powers of ob- 
servation and a woman’s powers of in- 
tuition. He must be able to suck in 
school atmosphere through his pores. 
He must be able to judge of a man’s 
keenness or fitness for duty by his 
general attitude and conversation 
when off duty. He must be able fo 
read volumes from the demeanor of a 
group in the corner of the quadrangle, 
from a small boy’s furtive expression, 
or even froni the timbre of the singing 
in chapel. He must notice which 
boy has too many friends, and which 
none at all. 

Such are a few of the essentials of 
the great Headmaster, and to the 
glory of our system be it said that 
there are still many in the land. 

But the type is changing. The auto- 
cratic Samson of the past has been 
shorn of his locks by two Delilahs— 
Modern Sides and Government Inter- 
ference. 

First, Modern Sides. 

Time was when A Sound Classical 
Education, Lady Matron, and Meat for 
Breakfast formed the alpha and 
omega of a public school prospectus. 
But times have changed, at least in so 
far as the Sound Classical Education 
is concerned. The Headmaster of the 
old school, who regards the classics as 
the foundation of all education, and 
regards modern sides as a sop to the 
parental Cerberus, finds himself called 
upon to cope with new and strange 
monsters. 

First of all come the members of 
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that once despised race, the teachers 
of Science. Formerly these maintained 
a hunted and precarious existence, 
supervising a turbulent collection of 
young gentlemen whose sole apprecia- 
tion of this branch of knowledge was 
derived from the unrivalled opportuni- 
ties which its pursuit afforded for the 
creation of horrible stenches and un- 
timely explosions. Now they have up- 
risen, and, asseverating that classical 
education is a pricked bubble, ask 
boldly for expensive apparatus and 
a larger tract of space in. the 
time-table. 

Then the parent. He has got quite 
out of hand lately. In days past 
things were different. Usually an old 
public-school boy himself, and proudly 
conscious that Classics had made him 
“what he was,” the parent deferred 
entirely to the Headmaster’s judgment, 
‘and entrusted his son to his care 
without question or stipulation. But a 
new race of parents has arisen—men 
who avow, modestly but firmly, that 
they have been made not by the 
Classics but by themselves, and 
who demand, with a great assump- 
tion of you-can’t-put-me-off-with-last- 
season’s-goods, that their offspring 
shall be taught something up-to-date 
—something which will be “useful in 
an office.” 

Again, there is our old friend the 
Man in the Street, who, through the 
medium of his favorite mouthpiece, the 
halfpenny press, asks the Headmaster 
very sternly what he means by turning: 
out “scholars” who are incapable of 
writing an invoice in commercial 
Spanish, and to whom double entry is 
Double Dutch. 

And lastly there is the boy himself, 
whose utter loathing and horror of 
education as a whole has not blinded 
him to the fact that the cultivation of 
some branches thereof calls for consid- 
erably less effort than that of others, 
and who accordingly occupies the 
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greater part of his weekly letter home 
with fervent requests to his parents 
to permit him to drop Classics and 
take up modern languages or science. 

The united agitations of this incon- 
gruous band have called into existence 
the Modern Side—Delilah Number One. 
Now for Number Two. 

Until a few years ago the State con- 
fined its ebullience in matters educa- 
tional to the Board Schools. But with 
the growth of democratic ascendancy 
and class jealousy—the two seem to 
go hand-in-hand—the working classes 
of this country began to point out to 
the Government, not altogether un- 
reasonably, that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. “Why,” 
they inquired bitterly, “should we be 
the only people educated? Must the 
poor always be oppressed, while the 
rich go free? What about these pub- 
lic schools of yours—the seminaries of 
the bloated and pampered Aristocracy? 
You leave us alone for a bit, and give 
them a turn, or we may get nasty!” 
So a pliable Government, remembering 
that public-school masters are not 
represented in Parliament while the 
working classes are, obeyed. 

They began by publicly announcing 
that in future all teachers must be 
trained to teach. To give effect to 
this decree, they declared their inten- 
tion of immediately introducing a Bill 
to provide that after a certain date no 
Headmaster of any school, high or 
low, would be permitted to engage an 
assistant who had not earned a certifi- 
cate at a training college and regis- 
tered himself in a mysterious schedule 
called “Column B,” paying a guinea 
for the privilege. 

The prospective schoolmasters of the 
day—fourth-year men at Oxford and 
Cambridge, inexperienced in the ways 
of Government Departments—were 
deeply impressed. Most of them hur- 
riedly borrowed a guinea and regis- 
tered in Column B. They even went 
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further. In the hopes of forestalling 
the foolish virgins of their profession, 
they attended lectures and studied 
books which dealt with the science of 
Education. They became attachés at 
East End Board Schools, where, under 
the supervision of a capable but 
plebeian Master of Method, they en- 
deavored to instruct classes of some 
sixty or seventy babbling six-year-olds 
in the elements of reading and writing, 
in order that hereafter they might be 
the better able to elucidate Cicero and 
Thucydides to scholarship candidates 
at a public school. 

Others, however,—the aforementioned 
foolish virgins,—whose knowledge of 
British politics was greater than 
their interest in the Theory of 
Education, decided to wait and see. 
That is to say, they accepted the first 
vacancy at a public school. which 
presented itself, and settled down to 
work upon the old lines, a year’s 
seniority to the good. In a just world 
this rashness and improvidence would 
have met with its due reward— 
namely, ultimate eviction (when the 
Bill passed) from a comfortable berth, 
and a stern command to go and learn 
the business of teaching before pre- 
suming to teach. But unfortunately 
the Bill never did pass: it never so 
much as reached its First Reading. It 
lies now in some dusty pigeon-hole in 
the Education Office, forgotten by all 
save its credulous victims. The Brit- 
ish Exchequer is the richer by several 
thousand guineas, 
class to whom of course a guinea is 
a mere bagatelle; and here and there 
throughout the public schools of this 
country there exist men who, when 
they first joined the Staff, had the 
mysterious formula, Reg. Col. B., 
printed upon their testimonials, and 
discoursed learnedly to _ stupefied 
Headmasters about brain-tracks, and 
psychology, and the mutual stimulus 
of co-sexual competition, for a month 
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or two before awakening to the one 
fundamental truth which governs 
public school education—namely, that 
if you can keep boys in order you 
can teach them anything; if not, all 
the Column B.’s in the Education Of- 
fice will avail you nothing. 

That was all. The incident is an- 
cient history now. It was a capital 
practical joke, perpetrated by a Gov- 
ernment singularly lacking in humor 
in other respects;' and no one remem- 
bers it except the people to whom the 
guineas belong.. But it gave the Head- 
masters of the country a bad fright. 
It provided them with a foretaste of 
the nuisance which the State can make 
of itself when it chooses to be paternal. 
So such of the Headmasters as were 
wise decided to be upon their guard 
for the future against the blandish- 
ments of the party politician. And 
they were justified; for presently the 
Legislature stirred in its sleep and 
embarked upon yet another enterprise. 

Philip, King of Macedon, used to say 
that no city was impregnable whose 
gates were wide enough to admit a 
single mule-load of gold. Similarly the 
Board of Education decided that no 
public school, however haughty or ex- 
clusive, could ever again call its soul 
its own once the Headmaster (of his 
own free will, or overruled by the 
Governing Body) had been asinine 
enough to accept a “grant.” So they 
approached the public schools with 
fair words. They said— 

“How would you like a subsidy, now, 
wherewith to build a new science lab- 
oratory? What about a few State- 
aided scholarships? Won’t you let us 
help you? Strict secrecy will be ob- 
served, and advances made upon your 
note of hand alone.” Or words to that 
effect. 

The larger and better-endowed pub- 
lic schools, conscious of a fat bank- 
balance and a long waiting-list of pro- 
spective pupils, merely winked their 
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rheumy eyes and shook their heavy 
heads. é 

“Timeo Danaos,” they remarked, “et 
dona ferentes.” 

When this observation was trans- 
lated to the Minister for Education, he 
smiled enigmatically, and bided his 
time. But some of the smaller schools, 
hard pressed by modern competition, 
gobbled the bait at once. The mule- 
load of gold arrived promptly, 
and close in its train came retribu- 
tion. Inspectors swooped down— 
clerkly young men, who in their time 
had passed an incredible number of 
standards, and were now receiving 
what was to them a princely salary 
for indulging in the easiest and most 
congenial of all human recreations— 
that of criticizing the efforts of 
others. There arrived, too, incredibly 
precocious prize-pupils from the Board 
Schools, winners of County Council 
scholarships which entitled them to a 
few years’ “polish” at a public school 
—a polish seldom attained even by con- 
stant friction with their new and loving 
playmates. 

But the great strongholds still held 
out. So other methods were adopted. 
The examination screw was applied. 

As most of us remember to our cost, 
we used periodically in our youth at 
school to suffer from an “examination 
week,” during which a mysterious 
power from outside was permitted to 
inflict upon us examination papers 
upon every subject upon earth, under 
the title of Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals—the High, the Middle, and the 
Low—or, in Scotland, the Leaving 
Certificate. These papers were set and 
corrected by persons unknown, resid- 
ing in London, and as we answered 
them we were supervised not by our 
own preceptors—they stampeded joy- 
ously away to play golf—but by 
strange gentlemen clad in obvious Sab- 
bath attire, who took charge of the 
examination-room with an air of un- 
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easy assurance, suggestive of a man 
travelling first-class with a third-class 
ticket. In due course the results were 
declared; and the small school which 
gained a large percentage of Honorable 
Mentions was able to underline the 
fact heavily in its prospectus. These 
examinations were, if not organized, at 
least recognized, by the State; and 
once they had pierced the battlements 
of a school, an Inspector invariably 
crawled through the breach after 
them. Henceforth that school was 
subject to periodical visitations and 
reports. 

Naturally the Headmasters of the 
great public schools clanged their 
gates and dropped their portcullises 
against such an infraction of the law 
that a Headmaster’s school iS his cas- 
tle. But, as already mentioned, the 
screw was applied. The certificates 
awarded to successful candidates in 
these examinations were made the key 
to higher things. Three Higher Grade 
Certificates, for instance, were ac- 
cepted in lieu of certain subjects in 
Oxford Smalls and Cambridge Littlego. 
The State pounced upon this principle 
and extended it. The acquisition of a 
sufficient number of these certificates 
now paved the way to various State 
services. Extra marks or _ special 
favors were awarded to young gentle- 
men who presented themselves for 
Sandhurst or Woolwich or the Civil 
Service bringing their sheaves with 
them in the form of Certificates. 
Roughly speaking, the more Certifi- 
cates a candidate produced the more 
enthusiastically he was excused from 
the necessity of learning the elements 
of his trade. 

The governing bodies of various pro- 
fessions took up the idea. For in- 
stance, if you produced four 
Higher Certificates—say for Geography, 
Botany, Electro-Dynamics, and Practi- 
cal Cookery—you were excused the 
preliminary examination of the So- 
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ciety of Chartered Accountants. (We 
need not pin ourselves down to the 
absolute accuracy of these details: 
they are merely for purposes of illus- 
tration.) Anyhow, it was a beautiful 
idea. A Headmaster of my acquaint- 
ance once assured me that he believed 
that the possession of a complete set of 
Higher Grade Certificates for all the 
Local Examinations of a single year 
entitled the holder to a seat in the 
House of Lords. 

In other words, it was still possible 
to get into the Universities and Serv- 
ices without Certificates, but it was 
very much easier to get in with them. 

So the great Headmasters climbed 
down. But they made terms. They 
would accept the Local Examinations, 
and they would admit Inspectors 
within their fastnesses; but they re- 
spectfully but firmly insisted upon 
having some sort of say in the choice 
of the Inspector. The Government 
met them more than half-way. In 
fact, they fell in with the plan with 
suspicious heartiness. “Certainly, my 
dear sir,” they said, “you shall choose 
your own Inspector; and, what is 
more, you shall pay him! Think of 
that! The man will be a _ mere 
tool in your hands—a hired servant— 
and you can do what you like with 
him.” 

It was an ingenious and comforting 
way of putting things, and may be 
commended to the notice of persons 
writhing in a dentist’s chair; for it 
forms an exact parallel: the descrip- 
tion applies to dentist and inspector 
with equal accuracy. However, the 
Headmasters agreed to it; and now 
all our great schools receive inspec- 
torial visitations of some kind. That 
is to say, upon an appointed date a 
gentleman comes down from London, 
spends the day as the guest of the 
Headmaster; and after being Con- 
ducted about the premises from dawn 
till dusk, departs by the evening train 


with his brain in a fog and some six- 
teen guineas in his pocket. 

He is a variegated type, this Super- 
Inspector. Frequently he is a clever 
man who has failed as a schoolmaster, 
and now earns a comfortable living be- 
cause he remembered in time the truth 
of the saying, La critique est aisée, 
Vart dificile. More often he is a super- 
annuated university professor, with a 
penchant for irrelevant anecdote and a 
disastrous sense of humor. Sometimes 
he is aggressive and dictatorial, but 
more often (humbly remembering 
where he is and who is going to pay 
for all this) apprehensive, deferential, 
and quite inarticulate. Sometimes he 
is a scholar and a gentleman, with a 
real appreciation of the atmosphere of 
a public school and a sound knowledge 
of the principles of education. But 
not always. And whoever he is and 
whatever he is, the Head loathes him 
impartially and dispassionately. 

Such are some of the thorns with 
which the pillow of a modern Head- 
master is stuffed. The principal thorn 
is Tradition—most of it manufactured 
by house-masters who have been at 
the school longer than he has. Of 


Parents he will treat in another 
place. 

What is he like, the Headmaster of 
to-day? 


Firstly and essentially, he is no 
longer a despot. He is a constitutional 
sovereign, like all other modern mon- 
archs; and perhaps it is better so. 
Though a Head still exercises enor- 
mous personal power, for good or ill, a 
school no longer stands or falls by its 
Headmaster, as in the oid days, any 
more than a country stands or falls 
by its King, as in the days of the 
Public opinion, house-mas- 
ters, the prefectorial system—these 
have combined to modify his abso- 
lutism. But though a bad Headmaster 


Stewarts. 


may not be able to wreck a good 
school, it is certain that no school can 
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ever become great, or remain great, 
without a great man at the head of it. 

Time has wrought other changes. 
Twenty years ago no man could hope 
to reach the summit of the scholastic 
universe who was not in Orders and 
the possessor of a First-Class Classical 
degree. Now the layman, the modern- 
side man, above all the men of affairs, 
are raising their heads. 

Under these new conditions, what 
manner of man is the great Head of 
to-day? 

He is essentially a man of business. 
A clear brain and a sense of propor- 
tion enable him to devise schemes of 
education in which the old idealism 
and the new materialism are judi- 
ciously blended. He knows how to 


draw up a school time-table—almost as 
difficult and complicated a document 
as Bradshaw—making provision, hour 
by hour, day by day, for the teaching 
of a very large number of subjects by 
a limited number of men to some hun- 
dreds of boys, all at different stages 


of progress, in such a way that no boy 
shall be left idle for a single hour, and 
no master be called upon to be in two 
places at once. 

He understands school finance and 
educational politics, which are even 
more peculiar than British party poli- 
ties. He combines the art of being 
able to rule upon his own initiative for 
mouths at a time with ability to render 
a satisfactory account of his steward- 
ship to an ignorant and inquisitive 
Governing Body which meets twice 
a-year. 

He is, as ever, an imposing figure- 
head; and if he is, or has been, an 
athlete, so much the easier for him in 
his dealings with the boys. He pos- 
sesses the art of managing men to an 
extent suflicient to maintain his house- 
masters in some sort of line, and to 
keep his junior staff punctual and en- 
thusiastic without fussing or herding 
them. He is a good speaker, and 
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though not invariably in Orders, he 
appreciates the enormous influence 
that a powerful sermon in Chapel may 
exercise at a time of crisis; and he 
supplies that sermon himself. 

He keeps a watchful eye upon an 
army of servants, and does not shrink 
from the drudgery of going through 
kitchen accounts or laundry estimates. 
He investigates complaints personally, 
whether they have to do with a 
House’s morals or a_ butler’s per- 
quisites. 

He keeps abreast of the educational 
needs of the time. He is a persona 
grata at the Universities, and usually 
knows at which University and at 
which College thereof one of his boys 
will be most likely to win a scholar- 
ship. In the interests of the Army 
Class he maintains friendly relations 
with the War Office, because, in these 
days of the chronic reform of that in- 
stitution, to be in touch with the 
“permanent” military mind is to save 
endless trouble over examinations 
which are going to be dropped or 
scheduies which are about to be aban- 
doned before they come into operation. 
He cultivates the acquaintance of 
those in high places, not for his own 
advancement, but because it is good 
for the school to be able to bring down 
an occasional celebrity to present 
prizes or open a new wing. For the 
same reason he dines out a good deal 
—often when he has been on his feet 
since seven o’clock in the morning— 
and entertains in return, so far as he 
can afford it, people who are likely to 
be able to do the school a good turn. 
For with him it is the School, the 
School, the School, all the time. 

If he possesses private means of his 
own, so much the better; for the man 
with a little spare money in his pocket 
possesses powers of leverage denied to 
the man who has none. I know of a 
Headmaster who once shamed his 
Governing Body into raising the sal- 
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aries of the junior staff to a decent 
standard by supplementing those sal- 
aries out of his own slender resources 
for something like five years, 

And, above all, he has sympathy and 
insight. When a master comes to him 
with a grievance, he knows whether 
he is dealing with a chronic grumbler 
or a wronged man. The grumbler can 
be pacified by a word or chastened by 
a rebuke; but a man burning under a 
sense of real injustice and wrong will 
never be efficient again until his in- 
juries are redressed. If a master, 
again, comes to him with a scheme of 
work, or organization, or even play, 
he is quick to see how far the scheme 
is valuable and practicable, and how 
far it is mere fuss and officiousness. 
He is enormously patient over this sort 
of thing, for he knows that an un- 
timely snub may kill the enthusiasm of 
a real worker, and that a little encour- 
agement may do wonders for a diffi- 
dent beginner. He knows how to 
stimulate the slacker, be he boy or 
master, and he keeps a sharp look-out 
to see that the willing horse does not 
overwork himself. (This latter, strange 
as it may seem, is the harder task of 
the two.) And he can read the soul of 
that most illegible of books—save to 
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the understanding eye—the boy, through 
and through. He can tell if a boy is 
lying brazenly, or lying because he is 
frightened, or lying to screen a friend, 
or speaking the truth. He knows when 
to be terrible in anger, and when to be 
indescribably gentle. 

Usually he is slightly unpopular. 
But he does not allow this to trouble 
him overmuch, for he is a man who is 
content to wait for his reward. He 
remembers the historic verdict of “A 
beast, but a just beast,” and chuckles. 

Such a man is an Atlas, holding up 
a little world. He is always tired, for 
he can never rest. His so-called hours 
of ease are clogged by correspondence 
—most of it quite superfluous—and the 
telephone has added a new terror to 
his life. But he is always cheerful, 
even when alone, and he loves his 
work. If he did not, it would kill him. 

A Headmaster no longer regards his 
office as a stepping-stone to a Bishop- 
ric. In the near future, as ecclesias- 
tical and classical traditions fade, it 
is more likely to be regarded as a 
qualification for a place at the head 
of a department of State, or a seat in 
the Cabinet. A man who can run 
a great public school can run an 
Empire. 
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Jinny was old and poor and dirty: 
an old, poor, dirty Irishwoman living 
in an old, poor, and dirty Irish cabin. 
Jinny was the last of her family; she 
was proud of her family. The Lynches 
had always held their heads high. She 
was Jane Lynch—Jane Lynch as she 
often called herself, but everyone else 
called her Jinny. 

I was talking to Jinny only the 
day before the end. When I went up 
across the fields to the group of cot- 
tages where Jinny lived, I found her 


standing at her own door. I see her 
now—a small bunchy figure in dark, 
rusty clothes and very short petti- 
coats; and I see the nice little face 
and soft white hair and very clear 
skin. She was never, alas! clean, but 
her fair fresh-colored face looked won- 
derfully clean always. She was plump, 
was Jinny, though she ate scarcely as 
much as a robin, and she had few 
wrinkles, in spite of her eighty-four 
years. She welcomed me with a smile, 
and never was there a sweeter smile 








than Jinny’s. Jinny had very sweet 
blue eyes, light blue and a little faded, 
but full of humor and radiance still. 

“Augh, and how’s yerself? How am 
1? ‘Deed, child, I’m grand enough. 
Only the rheumatiz does be on me now 
and agen, an’ it’s hard set I do be for 
to get to the well for the sup o’ water 
for me tay.” 

I intimated mildly that the daugh- 
ter of the house next door might fetch 
the water. 

A slight, a very slight, frown clouded 
Jinny’s face. 

“Come in,” and her voice became 
lowered and mysterious. “Come in, 
an’”—with a look round—*“I’ll tell ye 
the whole of it.” 

I went in. Jinny’s cottage was very 
full of everything but what one might 
expect. A young pig was snuffling in 
the corner; I could not see him, for 
the darkness was nearly Egyptian, but 
I could hear him, though, in truth, it 
was hard to hear, for the cocks and 
hens were making such a noise. There 
were two cocks and about a dozen hens 
in Jinny’s kitchen. The cocks seemed 
to be crowing against one another, as 
if in a crowing competition. The din 
was piercing. 

Jinny ran at them with a worn 
broom and “hooshed” them, as she 
would herself say, out of the house. 

“They’re very excited,” I said, 
laughing. 

“Faith, they are. Sure, ’tis crowing 
for me death they do be.” 

“Oh, Jinny, don’t say that!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

She smiled: 

“An’ why wouldn’t I?’ she retorted, 
with her tranquil smile. “Sure, ’tis 
what we must all come to, God be 
praised !” 

“Yes,” I said, rather flippantly, “and 
perhaps the sooner the better for some 
of us.” 


Her face grew grave. She raised 


her left hand impressively; her right 


Jinny. 
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hand was leaning on her stick. Lat- 
terly Jinny carried a stick. since the 
“rheumatiz got a hoult on her.” 

“No, me child, ye’ve no call for to 
say that. Them that lives their lives 
long has the lucky chance. Lighty- 
four years I’m in this world, eighty- 
four year, and we must thank God for 
the long day, the long day before the 
night cometh, when none can work. 
Ay, child, ’tis the night, for sure, when 
none can work. We must thank God 
for the long day.” 

I was silent. I see her still, the 
little, dirty, ignorant old woman, oh! 
so ignorant of all the splendid knowl- 
edge wherewith we vaunt ourselves! I 
remember I wondered if she knew that 
she was uttering poetry, and I remem- 
ber that I laughed at myself the next 
moment. Jinny could not read or 
write. In her day there was very little 
fuss about education for the masses; 
at least, when the masses happened to 
be girls. The Lynches were highly re- 
spectable farmers, as farmers go in 
Ireland, and good tenants to their 
landlord. But reading and writing, ah, 
God bless ye! Fitter for ye mind the 
milkin’ and the pigs and the hens. 
Mick, of course, could read and write 
—“‘lovely”—as Jinny always said. 

Mick was the shining star of Jinny’s 
firmament, her brother Mick, but ten 
years before this Death put his veil 
over that star. Only a veil, for Jinny’s 
star still shone behind it. Those faded 
blue eyes could sweep the firmament 
and see the Heaven of Heavens beyond 
as clearly as they could see the milk- 
ing-field out of the cabin dodr. 

Jinny had been “asked” in her girl- 
hood more than once, but she would 
not leave Mick, and she was seventy- 
four when Mick left her—tNe last of 
them all—alone. 

“Well, I'll tell ye what,” Jinny’s 
voice changed suddenly; she came 
closer to me and her eyes narrowed; 
“I’d rather sup sorrow itself, nor 
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water that that wan’d get for me.” 

Language fails to convey the volume 
of disdain in the “that wan.” 

“That wan” was Miss Faulkner, who 
dwelt next door. 

“Them Faulkners,” Jinny always 
said, “arrah! what are they at all?” 

The Faulkners gave themselves airs, 
and Jinny couldn’t abide them. The 
Faulkners, indeed, who came from 
goodness knows where, any sort of low 
place, perhaps, and weren’t related to 
anybody at all. The Faulkners, who 
were just laborers, the sorra a ha’porth 
else. The Faulkners risin’ themselves 
upon a level with the Lynches, who’d 
been “tenants” since goodness knows 
when—the Flood, perhaps. The impi- 
dence of some people was beyond the 
beyonds! 

“Talk aisy,” Jinny continued, sink- 
ing her own voice to a mysterious 
whisper, “their eyes is out all round 
their heads to see how often all of ye’s 
does come here, and their ears do be 
cracking with the listening they have 
on them.” 

The Faulkner girl was really a good- 
natured creature, but Jinny would 
have none of her. 

“An’ Masther Willy’—Jinny’s. con- 
versation had a way of jumping sud- 
denly—“is ploughin’ the milkin’ field, 
* the poor child! It’s many a long year 
since I saw that ploughed an’ I’ll never 
see it ploughed again, never again!” 

She shook her head and advanced 
slowly and with difficulty to the door. 
“Misther Anthony ploughed it,” she 
continued, “ay, he did, an’ many a 
time I seen him ridin’ up here on his 
big bay horse. Faith, they were a 
grand family, so they were. A grand 
family, an’—ye’re a grand family still, 
so ye are, the same name, the same 
people. An’ the masther’s good, too, 
God help him! Where would I be 
without him and without the whole o’ 
ye?” 

Jinny belonged to the Ireland of a 


bygone day. She knew next to noth- 
ing of land purchase or tenant pro- 
prietorship, or even of the Land 
League. In a dim way she had heard 
Mick talk of such things, but Mick was 
a man, and a man knew these things; 
but she was a woman, and women had 
no call to be meddlin’. Jinny knew 
“the family” as she knew the earth 
beneath and the sky above. They 
were for her as much a part of the 
existing and immutable order of things 
as the grass and the trees. 

“Ay, many a time I seen him, and 
the ladies too. Sure, they were the 
grand ladies an’ no mistake. Miss 
Fanny and Miss Charlotte and Miss 
Mary and Miss Nannie—Miss Nannie 
was terrible good-lookin’, but Miss 
Fanny was well liked. An’ they went 
to live away in Dublin, the Lord 
knows why; sure, Dublin’s the biggest 
place in the whole worrld, but yer own 
is yer own, and there’s nothin’ like it. 
Miss Charlotte and Miss Mary pined, 
so they did. ’Twas the air o’ Dublin 
sucked the life out o’ them. There 
does be too many people in such places 
and not enough air for to nourish 
them. Well, they come up here on the 
car when Mick took the black jandice 
and was like to die. An’ Miss Char- 
lotte drove off for the doctor herself 
and brought him back beside her on 
the car. ‘Here,’ says she to him, ‘be 
quick and cure Mick Lynch,’ sez she, 
‘or it'll be the back o’ me hand to ye 
for all the dear days o’ yer life,’ sez 
she. Oh, she did so! Mick riz out o' 
the jandice after that, but the doctor 
knew well ’twas the best of his bar- 
gain not to set the family agen him. 
Oh, they’re cute enough, them doctors! 
They make me laugh.” Jinny was al- 
Ways eloquent on the subject of doc- 
tors; she hated them with the hearty 
hatred common to vigorous and robust 
constitutions. “They make me laugh, 
so they do, with their chat. The dear 
knows if we all got paid for sayin’ so 
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little, ’tis rich we'd be. O’Regan”— 
the dispensary doctor—“come in last 
week to poor Mary Lacy. “This 
woman,’ says he, puffin’ himself out, 
‘wants nourishment,’ an’ not a 
ha’porth’d lie on her stomach, mind ye. 
Then he walked out and told Lacy to 
feed his wife every two hours. She 
was dead in an hour and a half, me 
dear. So that’s the nourishment she 
got.” 

“Well,” I interposed mildly, “we'd 
be worse without them, perhaps.” 

“I’ve lived without a doctor, an’ I'll 
die without a doctor,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“It’s not everyone who’s as strong 
as you, Jinny.” 

A small complacent smile crept over 
Jinny’s face. 

“I had the good health,” she said, 
with an air of modest but irrepressi- 
ble pride. “The Lord be praised, the 
Lynches had always pure, good health. 
Them Faulkners”—she lowered her 
voice to the same mysterious note— 
“are sick cats, so they are. There’s 
ne’er a drop o’ good blood in them at 
all. ‘That wan’ does take a smotherin’ 
in her chest this time back that’ll be 
apt to come for her end.” 

There was a pause, as Jinny gazed 
out with a gentle, contemplative smile 
at the thought of poor Miss Faulkner's 
“end.” 

One of the cocks gave a loud and 
piercing crow. 

“Hould yer whisht,” cried Jinny, 
striking wildly at him with her stick, 
“T’ll not trouble ye long now, ye needn’t 
be crowin’ so loudly out o’ yerself. 
’Tis crowin’ for my death they do be,” 
she repeated. 

“Nonsense, Jinny,” I said promptly. 

She looked at me, and her eyes met 
mine. {I turned away, and a lump 
rose in my throat. Jinny shifted her 
stick from her right hand to her left 
and shaded her eyes with the free 
hand. 


The November sun was shining 
palely on the fields. The air was soft 
and warm. The sky was pale blue 
melting to green, with floating clouds 
here and there. They were ploughing 
the milking field. One could hear the 
voice of the ploughman as he rallied 
the horses. 

Jinny lifted her stick and pointed to 
the fields. 

“Seed-time an’ harvest, harvest an’ 
seed-time, honey. That’s the way the 
worrld goes. "Tis the wan and th’other 
for us all. ‘Tis the harvest for me 
and the reapin’s near. "Tis the seed- 
time for you, an’”—Jinny’s eyes 
twinkled—“I'd like to see ye sowin’, so 
I would.” 

“I’m going to keep like you,” I said. 

“Bedad, an’ ye might do worse, an’ 
ye might do better. I was ‘asked’ 
three times, but—augh—’twasn’t me 
fate, and whatever’s yer fate is what 
ye’ll get: ay, if ye were to dance in 
the flummery fits or put yer two eyes 
out on sticks; ‘tis yer fate ye’ll get.” 
She smiled. “An’ Heaven’s waitin’ for 
us all, honey, and there’s no marryin’ 
nor givin’ in marriage there, anyhow; 
‘tis no wonder it’s a peaceful place 
it’ll be.” 

“Jinny,” I said suddenly, “don’t you 
ever feel lonely here without a soul in 
the house?” 

“Is it lonely? Ay, faith, but there’s 
times, mind ye, when the place does be 
full, teeming with them all. An’ I say 
a prayer an’ I ask the Blessed Mother 
to give their souls rest.” 

“Jinny,” I said quickly, “I think 
your religion is better than mine.” 

There was a minute of silence. 

“Ah, well now,” her voice sounded 
deprecating, “’tisn’t for the like o’ me 
to be talkin’. "Tis them that acts up to 
their religion that does be in the right 
of it—an’ God’s good.” 

“Jinny,” I said, with deliberate mis- 
chief, “I’m a heretic, you know.” 

Jinny waved her stick. 
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“Arrah! don’t be puttin’ a name on 
yerself, now.” 

I laughed. Jinny laughed, too, a lit- 
tle sly laugh, indescribably humorous. 

“Now, it’s not me that’s puttin’ it on 
ye,” she added, with a wink. 

“Jinny,” I said, “I wish we could all 
be the same.” 

She looked a little puzzled. 

“I mean,” I added, “I wish we could 
all have the same religion.” 

“*Twould be a blessing an’ no mis- 
take,” said Jinny gravely. 

“What do you think we ought to 
do?’ I asked, prompted by a desire to 
see how dexterously she would get out 
of what I believed to be a poser. 

She looked at me with the sweet 
blue eyes that reflected a mild sur- 
prise at anyone asking so simple a 
question with an answer to it so 
obvious. 

“Sure, an’ ye have nothing to do at 
all, only accept the Truth.” 

I was dumb. 

“Well, the Lord bless ye,” she said 
a minute later, “and may the light o’ 
Heaven light yer soul the day o’ yer 
death. ’Tis charity.to the poor that 
takes us straight to Heaven, straight 
to Heaven, ay so.” 

For the last time I looked at her. 
In all England, Europe, Asia, or 
America, you would find no parallel to 
Jinny Lynch. The poor old dirty 
Irishwoman, who could neither read 
nor write, but to whom those things 
of which the saints converse were so 
many homely truths. She shook a lit- 
tle as I looked at her, and the winter 
breeze stirred her hair. Her hand 
trembled on the crook of her stick. 
She had nice little hands, in spite of 
dirt and neglect, and nice little feet, 
too, though they were hidden by great, 
clumsy, shabby boots. Her face was 
sweet and tranquil, but there was a 
broad smudge across her forehead and 
a streak of dirt down her short nose. 
I thought of the eternal paradox of 


the Irish peasant—the dirt of the body 
only equalled by the cleanliness of the 
soul. 

“Come soon again, and may God be 
good to ye,” was her valediction. 

The promise of the day broke, as it 
so often does in Ireland, in a cold 
storm of rain. I thought of Jinny that 
night, as the wind howled dismally 
and rattled the windows, and her 
words came back again and again the 
night through. 

“We must thank God for the long 
day, child, for the night cometh when 
no man can work!” 

The winter night wore to morning, 
but the storm kept up. LEariy in the 
morning “them Faulkners” brought a 
message. “That wan” had knocked on 
Jinny’s door and could get no answer. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “she has over- 
slept herself.” Some words of hers 
floated back to me. 

“I do be fallin’ asleep now over me 
prayers,” she had said some time be- 
fore; “augh, well, I’ve told the Blessed 
Mother, there’s no offence meant, and 
she’ll know it isn’t put an ill turn on 
her I would for the worrld.” 

We went up in the storm and rain 
through the milking field. Round 
Jinny’s door the Faulkner family, re- 
inforced by a herd and a small boy out 
of a neighboring cabin, were grouped. 
They separated automatically as we 
came up. I do not remember in the 
least how the door was opened. No 
doubt it was forced. I only remember 
how I stood looking down on her. 

She was on her knees, lying for- 
ward against the settle in the chimney 
corner of the kitchen. On cold nights 
she said her prayers near the fire. The 
fire had gone out and the iron pot 
hung cold over the half-burnt sticks on 
the wide hearth. Her head was 
slightly bent, and her eyes were closed, 
the sweet blue eyes which would never 
open again. Her “beads” lay trailing 
through her dead fingers, the crucifix 
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had dropped down against her wrist. 

“The Lord have mercy on her!” 
whispered Mrs. Faulkner, “and, sure, 
’twas only last week the poor old 
creature said she prayed He’d take her 
on her knees. An’ she without a 
priest or anything! Oh, God help us 
all! Well, well, she was fit to go.” 

I did not wait till they lifted 
her up; I couldn’t. I went out and 
crossed the fields alone. The rain had 
ceased, though the bare boughs of the 
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trees still dripped moisture. Far away 
a tiny streak of pale green sky ap- 
peared on the horizon. I saw the sun 
struggling through the clouds, and a 
thin shaft struck the ploughed ridges 
of the milking field. The plough was 
going up and down, and the plough- 
man’s voice rose and fell as he rallied 
his team. The echo of another voice 
pursued me. “We must thank God for 
the long day.” The long day... . 
Ella MacMahon. 





THE PERFECT ONE. 


When you had seen him you knew 
that ‘there was really nothing to be 
said. Idealism, humanity, culture, 
philosophy, the religious and esthetic 
senses—after all, where did all that 
lead? Not to him! What led to him 
was beef, and whisky, exercise, wine, 
strong cigars, and open air. What led 


to him was anything that ministered 
to the coatings of the stomach and the 


thickness of the skin. In seeing him, 
you also saw how progress, civilization, 
and refinement simply meant attrition 
of those cuticles which made him what 
he was. And what was he? Well!— 
perfect. Perfect for that high, that 
supreme purpose—the enjoyment of life 
as it was. And, aware of his perfec- 
tion—oh! well aware!—with a cer- 
tain blind astuteness that refused re- 
flection on the subject—not caring 
what anybody said or thought, just en- 
joying himself, taking all that came 
his way, and making no bones about 
it; unconscious, indeed, that there 
were any to be made. He must have 
known by instinct that thought, feel- 
ing, sympathy, only made a man 
chickeny, for he avoided them in an 
almost sacred way. To be “hard” was 
his ambition, and he moved through 
life, hitting things, especially balls— 
whether they reposed on little inverted 


tubs of sand, or moved swiftly to- 
wards him, he almost always hit them, 
and told people how he did it after- 
wards. He hit things, too, at a dis. 
tance, through a tube, with a certain 
noise, and a pleasant swWelling-up un- 
der his fifth rib every time he saw 
them tumble, feeling that they had 
swollen up still more under their fifth 
ribs, and would not require to be hit 
again. He tried to hit things in the 
middle distance with little hooks 
which he flung out in front of him, 
and when they caught on, and he 
pulled out the result, he felt better. 
He was a sportsman, and not only in 
the field. He hit anyone who disagreed 
with him, and was very angry if they 
hit him back. He hit the money- 
market with his judgment when he 
could, and when he couldn’t, he hit it 
with his tongue. And all the time he 
hit the Government. It was a per- 
petual comfort to him in those shaky 
times to have that Government to hit. 
Whatever turned out wrong, whatever 
turned out right—there it was! To 
give it one—two—three, and watch it 
crawl away, was wonderfully soothing. 
Of a summer evening, sitting in the 
window of his Club, having hit balls or 
bookies hard all day, bow pleasant 
still to have that fellow, Dash, 
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and that fellow, Blank, and all the 

y crew to hit still harder. He 
hit women, not, of course, with his 
fists, but with his philosophy. Women 
were made for the perfection of men; 
they had produced, nourished, and 
nursed him, and he now felt the neces- 
sity for them to comfort and satisfy 
him. When they had done that, he 
felt no further responsibility in regard 
to them; to feel further responsibility 
was to be effeminate. The idea, for 
instance, that a spiritual feeling must 
underlie the physical, was extrava- 
gant; and when a woman took an- 
other view, he took—if not actually, 
then metaphorically—a stick. 

He was almost Teutonic in that way. 
Not that he liked Germans. Next to the 
Government, he liked hitting them bet- 
ter than almost anything. Indeed, you 
could not miss them; what with their 
beer-drinking and general expansion, 
they loomed iarger to him than hay- 
Right and left, he hit them all 
the time. He had a rooted conviction 
that some day they would hit him 
back, and this naturally exasperated 
him. It was not as if he could stop 
hitting them. If a man could not hit 
Germans in these days, what could he 
do? In the midst of danger to the 
Game Laws, of Socialism, and the 
Woman’s Movement, the only hope, al- 
most the only comfort, lay in hitting 
Germans. For Socialists were getting 
so near that he could only hit them 
now in clubs, music halls, and other 
quite safe places; and the woman’s 


stacks. 


movement might be trusted implicitly: 


to hit itself. Thus, in the world-arena, 
there was nothing left but those god- 
sends, the Government and_  Ger- 
mans. Always a fair man, and of 
thoroughly good heart, he gave them 
credit for just the amount of gener- 
osity and goodwill that he felt present 
in his own composition. There was no 
extravagance in that; and any man who 
gave them more he deemed an ass. 


The Perfect One. 


He had heard of “the people,” and, 
indeed, at times had seen and smelt 
them; it had sufficed. Some persons, 
he knew, were concerned about their 
condition and all that; but what good 
it would do him to share that concern, 
he could not see. Fellows spoke of 
them as “poor devils,” and so forth; 
to his mind they were “pretty good 
rotters,” most of them—especially the 
British workman, who wanted some- 
thing for nothing all the time, and 
grumbled when he got it. The more 
you gave the more they wanted, and 
if he were this Government, in- 
stead of coddling them up he would 
hit them one, and have done with it. 
Insurance indeed; pensions; land re- 
form; minimum wage—it was a. bit 
too thick! They would soon be putting 
the blighters into glass cases, and 
labelling them “this side up.” 

Sometimes he dreamed of the time 
when he would have to ride for God 
and the King. But he strongly re- 
pelled, of course, any suggestion that 
he had been brought up to a belief in 
“caste.” At his school he had once 
kicked a scion of the Royal family; 
this heroic action had dispersed in his 
mind once for all any notion that he 
was a snob. “Caste” indeed! There 
was no such a thing in England nowa- 
days. Had he not sung “The Leather 
Bottel” to an audience of dirty people 
in his school mission hall, and—rather 
It was not his fault that 
Labor was not satisfied. It was all 
those professional agitators, confound 
them! He himself was opposed to set- 
ting class against class. It was, how- 
ever, ridiculous to imagine that he was 
going to hob-nob with, or take interest 
in people who weren’t clean, who wore 
clothes with a disagreeable smell, peo- 
ple, moreover, who in the most blatant 
way, showed him continually that they 
wanted what he had got. No, no! 
there were limits. Cleanliness, at all 
events, cost nothing—and it was the 


enjoyed it. 
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sine quad non. What with clothes, a 
man to look after them, baths, and so 
on, he himself spent at _ least 
two hundred a year on being clean; 
and even took risks with the thick- 
ness of his skin, from the way he 
rubbed and scrubbed it. A man could 
not be hard and healthy if he wasn’t 
clean, and health and hardness were 
his little gods. 

One could see him perhaps to the 
best advantage in lands like India, or 
Egypt, striding in the early morn over 
the purlieus of the desert, with his 
loping strenuous step, scurried after by 
what looked like little dark and 
anxious women, carrying his clubs; 
his eyes, with their look of outfacing 
Death, fixed on the ball that he had 
just hit so hard, intent on overtaking 
it, and hitting it even harder next 
time. Did he at these times of wor- 
ship ever pause to contemplate that 
vast and ancient plain, where, in the 
distance, Pyramids, those creatures of 


eternity, seemed to tremble in the sun 


haze? Did he ever feel an ecstatic 
wonder at the strange cry of immemo- 
rial peoples far travelling the desert 
air; or look and marvel at those dark 
and anxious little children of old civ- 
ilizations who pattered after him? Did 
he ever feel the majesty of those vast 
lonely sands, and that vast lonely sky? 
Not he! He hit the ball, until his skin 
began to act; then, going in, took a 
bath, and rubbed himself. At such 
moments he felt perhaps more truly re- 
ligious than at any other, for one 
naturally could not feel so fit and good 
on Sundays, with the necessity it im- 
posed for extra eating, smoking, kneel- 
ing, and other sedentary occupations. 
Indeed, he had become perhaps a little 
distracted in religious matters. ‘There 
seemed to be things in the Bible about 
turning the other cheek, and lilies of 
the field, about rich men and camels, 
and the poor in spirit, which did not 
go altogether with his religion. Still, 


of course, one remained in the English 
Church, hit things, and hoped for the 
best. 

Once his convictions nearly took a 
toss. It was on a ship, not as English 
as it might have been, so that he was 
compelled to talk to people that he 
would: not otherwise perhaps have 
noticed. Amongst such was a Briton 
with a short beard, coming from 
Morocco. This person was lean and 
brown, his eyes were extremely clear; 
he held himself very straight, and 
looked fit to jump over the moon. It 
seemed obvious that he hit a lot of 
things. One questioned him, therefore, 
with some interest as to what he had 
been hitfing. The fellow had been hit- 
ting nothing, absolutely nothing. How 
on earth, then, did he keep himself so 
fit? Walking, riding, fasting, swim- 
ming, climbing mountains, writing 
books; hitting neither the Government 
nor Germans! Never to hit anything; 
write books, tolerate the Government, 
and look like that! It was not done. 
And the odd thing was, the fellow 
didn’t seem to know or care whether 
he was fit or not. All the four days 
that the voyage lasted, with this in- 
fernal healthy fellow under his very 
nose, he suffered. There was nothing 
to hit on board, the ship being German, 
and he himself not feeling very fit. 
However, on reaching Southampton 
and losing sight of his travelling ac- 
quaintance, he soon regained his 
equanimity. 

He often wondered what he would 
do when he passed the age of fifty; 
and felt more and more that he would 
either have to go into Parliament, or 
take up the duties of a county magis- 
trate. After that age there were cer- 
tain kinds of balls and beasts that 
could no longer be hit with impunity, 
and if one was at all of an active turn 
of mind, one must have substitutes. 
Marriage, no doubt, would do some- 
thing for him, but not enough; his 
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was a strenuous nature, and he in- 
tended to remain “hard” unto the end. 
To combine that with service to his 
country, especially if, incidentally, he 
could hit Socialism, and poachers, Ger- 
mans, loafers, and the income tax—this 
seemed to him an ideal well worthy of 
his philosophy and life, so far. And 
The Nation. 


with this in mind he lived on, his skin 
thickening, growing ever more and 
more perfect, more and more impervi- 
ous to thought and feeling, to sstheti- 
cism, sympathy, and all the elements 
destructive of perfection. And thus— 
when his time has come, there is every 
hope that he may die. 
John Galsworthy. 





EARL KITCHENER. 


By AN ORDINARY OFFICER. 


There are very few public men in 
England whose image has become so 
thoroughly crystallized in the public 
mind as Lord Kitchener’s. That he is 
nearly twenty years older than he was 
in the days of the re-conquest of the 
Sudan; that in those twenty years his 
sphere of operations has been rather 
that of a dictator or a viceroy than 
that of a soldier—these things scarcely 
affect the popular conception. He was 
stereotyped in 1898 as the stern, un- 
resting soldier who shot Mahdism to 
pieces in the military execution of 
Omdurman. He was, in fact, a sort of 
British Pélissier. Like Pélissier, he 
would, I have no doubt, have smoked 
Mahdists in a cave without hesita- 
tion had his duty required him to do 
so. 

But just as Pélissier showed himself 
capable of greater things than specific 
acts of ruthless energy and became a 
high dignitary of State as Marshal the 
Duke of Malakoff, so, too, Kitchener 
is no longer the commander of civili- 
zation’s firing-party, but the supreme 
administrator, capable of running the 
social machine in peace or in war. The 
popular portrait, in short, is out of 
date. 

At the same time, it is well, perhaps, 
that the portrait should stand so. For 
just as a man who has obtained a 
reputation for getting up early can af- 
ford to lie in bed late, so a man who 


is known as hard and compelling can 
safely be supple and tactful when he 
thinks fit, and both the iron hand and 
the velvet glove are required now. The 
contractors who might attempt to give 
the British Army paper soles or dinted 
meat cans would find that Mahdists 
are not the only kind of anti-social 
creatures whom Kitchener can crush. 
But those who wish to fight or to work 
for their country need not fear red 
tape, for the new and actual Kitchener 
is even less likely than the old and 
legendary Kitchener to tolerate the 
shutting off of real steam by some 
greaser who thinks himself an engine- 
driver. 

To-day it is the new Kitchener, with 
enough of the old, existing or pre- 
sumed, in the background, that con- 
trols our military effort. What man- 
ner of man, then, is our new Kitchener? 

In the first place he is not a tacti- 
cian. There are, in this regard, days 
of his fighting record and expressions 
of opinions on tactical questions that 
are open to sharp criticism. Compara- 
tively few Engineer officers, it may be 
remembered, in any army at any time 
have possessed the power of feeling 
the pulse of a battle. Carnot is almost 
the only instance to the contrary. 

But, in the second place, the less of 
a tactician he is the better. For the 
tactician must necessarily become in- 
volved in the detail of operations. He 
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shifts earth by the shovelful, whereas 
in the office that Kitchener now fills 
we want a man who can move moun- 
tains. For we shall undoubtedly have 
great difficulties in suddenly expand- 
ing our small army so as to preserve 
what was good and eliminate what was 
bad in the old, narrow regimental sys- 
tem. For many years past, to take an 
instance, it has been desirable to group 
regiments by fours for the purpose of 
equalizing the finding of the annual 
drafts for India, but the close regi- 
mental spirit has presented an un- 
breakable wall to the reform. Had the 
regiments been grouped for the pur- 
pose ten years ago there would never 
have been the shortage of men in the 
line of which so much has been made 
recently, and Lord Kitchener, in dupli- 
cating and triplicating the general 
service regiments, is now tackling our 
Army problem at its roots. No man 
but Kitchener could do it. At any 
smaller crisis even Kitchener would 


perhaps have failed. 
Even as an organizer he has made 


mistakes, and serious mistakes, in 
handling detail matters. But in dis- 
covering the principle upon which the 
available means must be employed for 
the object in view he has no equal in 
the Army. It is almost superfluous to 
speak of the good luck that not only 
gave us Lord Kitchener at home on 
leave at this particular moment, but 
also made his transferénce to the War 
Office so easy—in that the Prime Min- 
ister’s occupation of that office was 
avowedly only a temporary measure, 
and the change did not involve the dis- 
placement of a firmly established 
predecessor. And our luck carries us 
still further. For many years there 
has been controversy as to civilian con- 
trol at the War Office. Rightly, Par- 
liament and the country demanded a 
civil administrator at the head, but 
naturally the Army demanded a sol- 
dier. Both are satisfied, the Army be- 
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cause the administrator happens to be 
a Field-Marshal, Parliament because 
the Field-Marshal happens to be an 
administrator. From the public’s point 
of view, it is satisfactory to know that 
the War Minister fought one of his 
campaigns at considerably less than 
the estimated expense. 

The soldier’s point of view, when he 
is calling for a soldier to be put af the 
head of the War Office, is largely, it 
must be admitted, a personal one. He 
expects that his interests will be up- 
held and his career made easier if a 
soldier is in a position to bring pres- 
sure on the Treasury. But there is a 
larger and more patriotic motive. It 
is conceived that the Army will be bet- 
ter directed and his Government bet- 
ter advised in point of military op- 
erations by a professional soldier than 
by a civilian Minister. Stated thus 
generally, the proposition will not bear 
critical analysis, but for the purposes 
of a specific great war there is a good 
word to be said for it. A classic in- 
stance of its successful working oc- 
curred in our last great war, when 
Admiral Lord Barham was made 
First Lord. Are we about to have a 
military counterpart to the wonderful 
co-operation between Barham the 
strategist at headquarters and Nelson 
the tactician at sea in 1805? We hope 
so, and meanwhile let us observe that 
it is a Barham or a Kitchener, and not 
merely some senior general or admiral 
appointed in the ordinary course, who 
achieved, and will achieve, such 
things. 

I have just remarked that, as an 
organizer, Kitchener’s great gift is the 
power of discerning the principle upon 
which the available means must be 
employed for the object in view. The 
same may be said of him in his ca- 
pacity of supreme director of opera- 
tions, or strategist, in the broadest 
sense. Did not Moltke himself define 
strategy as a “system of expedients, or 
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adaptation of available means to 
end in view”? In the Sudan cam- 
paigns there was no need of strategy 
in this sense, of the construction and 
reconstruction of the various elements 
of success. But in South Africa Kitch- 
ener was confronted with a military 
problem of which the military, as well 
as the political, elements were more or 
less strange and unconventional—an 
enemy consisting of small, swift in- 
tangible bands, a quarter of a conti- 
nent for his theatre of war, and an 
army raised and organized in a dozen 
different ways. That enemy Kitchener 
crushed, and that army he handled, 
somehow, and his success in that 
strange problem is a fair guarantee 
that, starting as he does with two uni- 
formly organized armies and_ the 
mechanism for a third, confronted as 
he is with a perfectly regular war, he 
will see us through it. For in propor- 
tion as strategy enlarges its sphere, it 
approximates to war policy, and leaves 
purely military field operations behind. 
At each stage in the development of 
an operation, we are told by one of 
the most militant of French thinkers, 
The New Weekly. 
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General Cordonnier, the leading part 
is played by a different part of the 
organization—now the Government, 
now the general in the field, now the 
private of infantry—and the task at 
each moment is to place all available 
and useful resources in the leading 
player’s hands. At the moment at 
which we now stand the general in the 
field is the leading man, and both the 
higher persons responsible for. policy 
and the lower persons responsible for 
executive action must be at his disposal. 
Thus Lord Kitchener’s task now is to 
give Sir John French everything. If 
and when Sir John French has com- 
passed and his soldiers won the vic- 
tory, then the supreme director takes 
command again, and assigns new di- 
rections and objectives to profit by it. 
This, of course, is the largest task of 
all, and Kitchener, if he has sometimes 
failed in small tasks, has never failed 
in large ones. 

With his work he has expanded. The 
pictures of 1898 would hardly enable 
you to recognize the man of to-day. 
Then the characteristic of his face was 
determination. Now it is certainty. 





AIRCRAFT IN THE GREAT WAR. 


It is too early to attempt to esti- 
mate the work of aeroplanes and air- 
ships in the war: many of the very 
meagre accounts of their doings are 
unreliable, and some of the reports 
have proved to be sheer invention. At 
the same time it is possible to estimate 
the strength of the respective aerial 
forces, and, from the small amount of 
what can really be regarded as evi- 
dence, draw certain conclusions; and 
in view of some prevalent misconcep- 
tions it is highly desirable to do this. 
When the history of the war is written 
it will probably be found that aerial 
reconnaissance played a great part on 


each side. Both France and Germany 
possess a great number of aeroplanes, 
but it is important to observe the dis- 
tinction between the types employed 
and also between the methods of the 
pilots. Speaking of averages, the Ger- 
man aeroplanes are somewhat slower 
than those of France, Germany lacking 
a type of fast scouting craft in which 
the French Army is especially strong. 
The German machines are highly ef- 
ficient in other qualities than that of 
speed, and a few aeroplanes having a 
maximum speed of over eighty miles 
per hour are in use, this speed being 
forced by high-power heavy engines 
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and not obtained, as is the even 
greater speed of a whole class of 
French machines, by refinement of de- 
sign and the cutting down of head- 
resistance. German Army airmen are 
duly impressed by their relative inferi- 
ority in the matter of speed, and they 
are cautious and sound, rather than 
brilliant flyers. It is believed that, 
with rare exceptions, they have shown 
less enterprise than their opponents, but 
have nevertheless conducted their work 
upon strict method. One report says 
that before the fighting at Diest Ger- 
man aeroplanes made flights with ab- 
solute regularity; six left Cologne 
every day, three to reconnoitre the 
points of contact with the Belgians, 
the others to make a tour of the chief 
So regularly did these ma- 
could be 


towns. 
chines appear that they 
timed. 

The majority of the German ma- 
chines are biplanes and monoplanes of 
great load-carrying capacity, well but 


heavily engined, and capable of trav- 
elling long distances. They are nearly 
all of the “naturally stable” order, be- 
ing easy to pilot, although requiring 
just as much experience in navigation 
and landing as other types. Most of 
them carry bombs and a timing ap- 
paratus, and, according to one report, 
a flash is seen in the machine at the 
release of each bomb, suggesting the 
use of some kind of gun; but this re- 
port, in the writer’s opinion, should be 
received with caution. The French 
machines are several different types, 
Morane and Blériot monoplanes and 
Farman biplanes predominating. There 
are however many Caudron biplanes, 
and a whole class of fast monoplane 
scouts, single-seaters of the Nieuport, 
Clément-Bayard, and other designs. 
Many French machines have protective 
armor over the engine and the 
pilot’s cabin, and this armor is so ef- 
fective that rifle bullets impinging at 
right-angles to its surface will not 
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penetrate at a range of 500 metres. 
On the outbreak of hostilities a 
great number of machines flew to the 
front, and the spectacle of a steady 
procession of aeroplanes across the 
Parisian skies on the way from Buc 
and Villacoublay to the east was in- 
spiriting enough to the crowd. There 
were of course many aeroplane 
squadrons already stationed at the 
eastern frontier military centres. 
Basing the calculations upon the best 
available information, the.writer esti- 
mates the number of aeroplanes fully 
equipped and organized that France 
was able to put into the field at the 
outbreak of war at 360. The sources 
of supply are however inexhaustible, 
and the leading manufacturers are all 
working at high pressure in order that 
there may be no lack of new craft to 
replace those damaged and destroyed. 
And the nuniber of aviators is more 
than sufficient. Apart from those in- 
stantly mobilized, some hundreds of 
civilian pilots volunteered. Of these 
however only sixty-five were accepted 
for immediate service. Germany was 
able to put from four hundred to five 
hundred machines into the field; the 
report that she was able to mobilize 
1,300 is a wild exaggeration. Like 
France, Germany has-inexhaustible re- 
serves of machines and engines and 
manufacturing facilities, and it may 
be presumed that she has all the pilots 
that can be employed to any advan- 
tage. Austria was able to put about 
120 machines into the field; and Great 
Britain is able to equal that number. 
Regarding airships with a gpeed of 
forty-five miles or more as first-class 
craft, it is probable that Germany has 
seventeen, chiefly Zeppelins, but in- 
cluding a Schiitte-Lanz rigid dirigible, 
three Parseval non-rigids and two 
3ross semi-rigids. France has not 
more than four first-class airships, and 
Great Britain has three. It is not 
necessary for this brief survey to con- 
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sider second-class airships, in which 
however France has the preponderance. 
The airship in any case is on its trial, 
and may prove to be, in its present 
form, useless for war purposes. At the 
same time, while the long-range Zep- 
pelins exist they are a potential men- 
ace, being theoretically capable of 
making the voyage from the western 
German airship stations at Heligoland, 
Emden, Cologne, Metz, and other 
places, across the North Sea and of 
attempting to inflict damage on our 
eastern coasts, or even inland. There 
is no evidence, at the moment of writ- 
ing, that the Zeppelins have done any 
very serious work; and of all the re- 
ports of casualties among them only 
one bears the slightest aspect of truth. 
This however is not official, and the 
writer suggests that it were well for 
the present to assume that Germany’s 
airship fleet is intact. In Paris it is 
. believed that quite otherwise is the 
case, and the report that Roland 
Garros hurled his aeroplane and him- 
self into one of the monsters, destroy- 
ing both craft, still finds credence, al- 
though at the moment of writing Gar- 
ros is at St. Cyr awaiting orders to go 
to the front, and several of the other 
crack pilots are with him. 

Inproved transport facilities render 
the movements of the armies of to-day 
possible in quicker time than in 1870; 
but in the present struggle far greater 
numbers are engaged, and correspond- 
ingly greater commissariat and sup- 
plies have to be managed. It is sig- 
nificant of much that the first great 
clash of armies in the present war 
came to an issue well within three 
weeks of the outbreak of war. In 
1870, after the opening of the cam- 
paign there was an interval of over 
three weeks, crowded, it is true, with 
small engagements, before the main 
armies met. In the present war, more- 
over, there is evidence that the unex- 
pected resistance of the Belgians 
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made necessary a change in the origi- 
nal German plan. It is reported by 
many observers—and there is some 
testimony to it in French official an- 
nouncements—that airmen have ren- 
dered valuable service in revealing here 
and there important lines of the 
enemy’s concentration. It is to be as- 
sumed that the German airmen have 
rendered similar service on their side. 
It appears highly probable that al- 
though the opposing forces have been 
compelled—as opposing armies ever 
will—to “feel” for each other by 
throwing forward reconnaissances in 
force, some of the more general move- 
ments of each side were no sooner be- 
gun than they were detected by aerial 
observers, and that it is to this cause 
that the quick development of the main 
battle line is partly due. 

Although no credence can be given 
to some of the _ reports, which 
in many cases it is perfectly ap- 
parent to the aeronautical student 
are obvious fabrications, there can 
be little doubt that numerous casu- 
alties have befallen the “Fifth Arm.” 
Possibly the number may not appear 
great when the total number of those 
engaged is known, and in any case it 
was fully expected that the casualties 
would be heavy. But it is probable 
that the casualties have been un- 
necessarily heavy, and have been due 
in part to unreasonable demands made 
upon the airmen by commanders un- 
familiar with the limitations of air- 
craft, and also in large part to the in- 
experience of war of the airmen them- 
selves. It may be assumed that early 
mistakes, such as that of flying at a 
low altitude over enemy’s country, will 
not often be repeated. The lay critic 
should remember that it is quite pos- 
sible for an airman to enter a fire- 
zone without knowing it. Marksmen 
below would be concealed; they would 
be using smokeless powder; and the 
noise of their rifles would not be heard 
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above the sound of the motor. In that 
respect the aeroplane is even more 
liable to surprise than the cavalry 
scout. Early reports speak of aero- 
planes flying at 500 or 600 feet, and 
being brought down. For the moment 
we have no data upon which to draw 
conclusions. The temptation to fly 
low in order to obtain a clear view of 
the ground is of course tremendous, 
and may well have led the inexperi- 
enced into danger. But it need not be 
assumed that flying low is necessary ; 
on the contrary, in moderately clear 
weather, over fairly open country, a 
trained observer could see important 
movements from a height of 5,000 feet, 
where he would be almost immune 
even from the fire of high-angle guns. 
One thing has been demonstrated more 
than once if reports are to be believed, 
and that is the possibility of an aero- 
plane being landed safely within 
friendly lines, even after it has been 
pierced by bullets and its occupants 
wounded. 

Aeroplanes do not supersede cavalry 
or motor scouts: they supplement 
them. With extreme swiftness they 
survey large areas and bring informa- 
tion back. They share with cavalry 
and motor scouts severe limitations at 
night. They are apt to break down; 
and it is essential that spare machines 
and spare engines and pilots should be 
available. 

Most of the reports of aeroplane 
work concern the relatively unimpor- 
tant use of bombs; and some people, 
whose imagination has been stimulated 
by the idea of war in the air and of 
the possible terrible effect of bomb- 
dropping, have been correspondingly 
disappointed at the reports to the ef- 
fect that little damage has been done. 
No one who has studied the matter has 
anticipated that bomb-dropping from 
aeroplanes would be of much general 
value: at best it would be limited to 
stampeding camps, breaking untrained 
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troops, or setting fire to stores or air- 
ships. The report that an aeroplane 
dropped bombs into Liége and silenced 
some of the defending artillery may 
be discredited. Almost certainly the 
aerial assailant was a Zeppelin air- 
ship, which would be able to drop 
very heavy bombs quite capable of ef- 
fecting material damage. A perfectly 
legitimate use of the bomb was made 
by the two French airmen who flew 
over Metz and sought to destroy the 
airship sheds there. What*success at- 
tended their plucky effort is unknown. 
but the incident shows what may be 
done. It should be remembered that 
according to the leading authorities 
bombardment of an enemy’s stores or 
military buildings of any kind, ne 
matter where situated, is permissible; 
and that being so it follows that at 
times civilian inhabitants will suffer. 
This is one of the unforfunate but un- 
avoidable circumstances of war. 

As to the German airships, we may 
take it that, since they were designed 
for war, they will be used. We are 
in the dark as to Germany’s intentions, 
but it is probable that her airships will 
be used at the moment when they can 
make the most dramatic impression. 
They will move by night, and will cer- 
tainly not venture out where there is 
any danger of being met by a strong 
force of aeroplanes. It is true that 
they are supposed to be capable of 
withstanding aeroplane attack, and ate 
armed with guns on top; but it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the top guns will 
be used—whether indeed they are 
more than “bluff” weapons intended to 
scare aeroplanes away. The danger 
of their use lies in the flash at the dis- 
charge of the gun setting fire to es- 
caping hydrogen always found over 
the top of an airship. Although this 
danger has been to some extent met, it 
is not believed that the Germans have 
found a way to overcome it. But the 
airships must be tried for certain 
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work, otherwise the confession of fail 
ure is complete, and not until some 
vastly improved type is invented will 
airships be built again for war. We 
may assume that, sooner or later, the 
opportunity for using the long-range 
Zeppelins will occur, and then their 
The Outlook. 


actual capabilities will be estimable. 
It must be remembered that they have 
a range of from one thousand to two 
thousand miles, a speed from forty- 
eight to fifty-five miles per hour, and 
an ammunition-carrying capacity of 
from two to four tons. 
Charles C. Turner. 





THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE. 


The conduct of America since war 
was declared has deeply impressed our 
people. It has especially impressed 
those who are not entirely ignorant of 
American history. To the public at 
large a warning is necessary. It is 
neither wise nor just to take for 
granted, without comment or pleasure 
frankly declared, the cordial sympathy 
existing at this time between Great 
Britain and the United States. We 
must not assume that this cordiality 
was diplomatically inevitable. Amer- 
ica’s sympathy for Great Britain at 
this moment pierces deeper than cur- 
rent diplomacy. More than this, it 
pierces deeper than the prevalent and 
facile assumption that there can arise 
no barrier between us. It is too clearly 
upon record that America and Great 
Britain have not always agreed. 
Within the memory of this generation 
—so we were once informed by the 
late Sir George Baden-Powell—Amer- 
ica and Great Britain were actually at 
point of war. Those who regard it as 
unthinkable that the two _ peoples 
should ever be at serious issue even 
for the gravest reasons should realize 
that the two peoples very nearly came 
to blows years ago on account of cer- 
tain fisheries in the Behring Straits. 
We shall best be able to realize the 
importance of America’s attitude to- 
day—an attitude we warmly welcome 
and seriously respect—if we regard 
America as an independent Power, not 
necessarily connected with ourselves, 


whose interests have often conflicted 
with our own; if, in a word, we do 
not take America for granted. Not 
only shall we thereby measure her 
policy to-day more accurately; we 
shall also measure it more generously, 
and give to it the credit it deserves. 
They are wrong who, regarding it as 
quite inevitable that America and Eng- 
land shouid automatically stand to- 
gether, have accepted the warm appre- 
ciation of our cause in the United 
States to-day, as a foregone necessity. 
Those who think it impossible that 
America and Great Britain should ever 
disagree have necessarily been less 
profoundly impressed than they should 
by America’s friendly and cordial bear- 
ing at the present time. They have 
assumed that America must needs look - 
at the conduct of Germany from the 
same angle as ourselves; and they 
have accepted it as in the nature of 
things that America should be stirred 
to indignation by an attack of Ger- 
many upon Great Britain. Needless to 
say this assumption is quite wrong, or, 
at any rate, superficial. It is, indeed, 
precisely because America and Great 
Britain have not always seen eye to 
eye in the past, and precisely because 
the political interests of America have 
not always been British interests, that 
the spontaneous enthusiasm for Great 
Britain in America to-day is so grati- 
fying and remarkable. 

America, in fact, has been swept by 
moral indignation. We have witnessed 
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a sudden conviction of the American 
public that Great Britain and her 
Allies are fighting on behalf of the 
civilized world to destroy a false and 
brutal idea. This conviction has for 
the moment transcended all thought of 
where ultimately self-interest Ties in 
this affair. Again and again this war 
has confuted the gloomy prophets who 
have rashly brought indictments 
against whole nations and classes. We 
have suddenly realized that Great 
Britain is not wholly a land of shops; 
that the United States is not wholly a 
land of the dollar. America is firmly 
united with Great Britain to-day in 
feeling that the Will to Power of a 
nation which has thrust honor and 
justice from the way of its ambition 
is a grave and instant menace to the 
whole world. The great question for 
America in the first days of the war 
was broadly and seriously this: Did 
America desire that the will and 


spirit of England should prevail over 


the will and spirit of Prussia in Eu- 
rope and upon the sea? This great 
question, at once perceived as a deeply 
moral question, was answered at once 
in a unanimous resolution of friendly 
neutrality. Into this resolution, de- 
clared and echoed in speeches and 
journals over the entire width of the 
American continent, there entered 
hardly a trace of material calculation. 
It was not a decision of pounds and 
shillings. There was not really time 
for calculating the ledger chances, for 
looking into all the possible complica- 
tions of the war. Scarcely was war 
declared when the American public de- 
clared for Great Britain with one 
voice. War had come swiftly on the 
heels of Sir E. Grey’s rejection of Ger- 
many’s Belgian proposal; but the news 
of that proposal had already made its 
effect in New York. 

We are not writing now of the of- 
ficial attitude of President Wilson and 
the American Government, but of the 
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frank, irrepressible feeling of the 
American people. This feeling, how- 
ever unofficial it may be, is an impor- 
tant factor, and it must deeply affect 
the ultimate course of events. There 
is clearly at this moment a community 
of sentiment between America and 
Great Britain more real than any we 
have known for a generation—a com- 
munity on which we may reckon to 
help us through the difficulties this 
war may raise in every part of the 
world. The sympathy of the American 
people for the enemies of Prussian 
militarism must deeply influence the 
diplomatic counsels of the Government 
at Washington. The attitude of the 
American Government has, of course, 
throughout been quite impeccable. 
President Wilson reads the laws of 
neutrality as scrupulously as he read 
the obligations of the United States in 
respect of the Panama Canal. He has 
even declared that it would be a viola- 
tion of the neutrality of America if 
American bankers were to lend money 
to any one of the belligerent Powers. 
This precise impartiality of the official 
Government does not in any way take 
from the enormous importance of the 
fact that the American nation at large 
is entirely in sympathy with Great 
Britain. Quite naturally President 
Wilson is anxious to behave with the 
utmost rigor of diplomatic good form. 
He has been nothing if not correct. 
But the barriers of diplomatic decorum, 
so far as the public is concerned, have 
broken down. There are even signs 
that the public is inclined to chafe 
against the President’s extreme pre- 
cision. 

This, then, may well be one of the 
consequences of the war—that a friend- 
ship may ensue between ourselves and 
the United States which will impor- 
tantly influence the diplomatic history 
of the future. This friendship has be- 
gun in sincere popular feeling, and 
there is no pressing reason why it 
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should be now imperilled. Several im- 
mediate questions where it was possi- 
ble for disagreement to intrude are 
likely. to be less insistent in the fu- 
ture. We may regard the Panama 
question as virtually settled. The 
Panama Canal has just been opened to 
the trade of the world on the fair 
terms for which President Wilson has 
so admirably striven. As to Mexico, 
we have agreed to leave the political 
field free for the United States to act 
in their own convenient time and way. 
There is a third question. Now that 
European war has at home suspended 
the Irish problem, we may reasonably 
hope that Irish-Americans—a really 
grave source of friction and hostility 
on account of their incalculable power 
to influence American public opinion— 
will no longer act as a perpetually 
anti-British factor in the policy of 
America. In every direction there 
seems to be prepared a way of friend- 
ship and approach. All the machinery 
of diplomatic goodwill is now 
in order; and the energy of this 
goodwill has in these last weeks 
been abundantly measured. From the 
American Colony in London, which 
has actually beheld the “mailed 
fist” lifted to strike, to New York and 
Washington there is a new confi- 
dence in England and an undoubted 
enthusiasm for the cause of her 
Allies. 

The value of this informal approach 
of America and England has already 
been severely tested, and it has satis- 
factorily survived the test. Japan has 
definitely come into the field with an 
ultimatum to Germany to evacuate 
Kiaochau. It is idle to pretend that 
this step is favorably regarded in the 
United States. Distrust of Japan is 
perhaps the deepest inspiration of 
American policy. There is nothing to 
be gained by slurring a difficulty which 
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every interested party so clearly per- 
ceives. Japan is acting against Ger- 
many as the ally of England; but 
Japan cannot move politically an inch 
without at once raising in America 
profound uneasiness. There is at once 
a strained attention to her slightest 
manecuvre. Nevertheless it has clearly 
appeared that distrust of Japan is at 
the moment less forcible in America 
than confidence in England. - Great 
Britain has approved the conduct of 
Japan. The movements of Japan are 
by agreement to be strictly limited to 
certain areas; and Japan has de- 
manded Kiaochau not for herself but 
for restoration to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Great Britain having vir- 
tually guaranteed these arrangements, 
the United States are ready to accept 
the position. The deep significance of 
this acquiescence of the United States 
cannot be exaggerated. A prominent 
American newspaper even goes so far 
as to make the entrance of Japan into 
the war the occasion of an article ex- 
pressing cordial thankfulness that 
Japan is in this affair the ally of Eng- 
land rather than the ally of Germany! - 
One thing may safely be asserted. Only 
as the ally of Great Britain would 
Japan be calmly suffered to ride the 
Pacific as a belligerent Power. Jap- 
anese assurances at Washington have 
been accepted in the flush of a perfect 
confidence that Great Britain and her 
Allies are embarked in a just and nec- 
essary war; and that none of them is 
to be suspected or feared. It is felt 
that all are fighting in a cause to 
which they are resolved to be stead- 
fastly loyal to the end—a_ protest 
against selfish might and grab. 

No surer foundation for an enduring 
trust and friendship between nations 
could be desired. It is a foundation on 
which the future may immovably be 
reared after these present disasters. 











Sir George Aston, who has previ- 
ously written on “Amphibious Wars,” 
and who has experience of service on 
land and sea, has done well to give us 
at this moment a volume based on lec- 
tures delivered at the Staff College at 
Camberley a few years ago. He has 
brought his work up to date, though 
here and there are words which, writ- 
ten only a few'months back, seem to 
come from another century, so rapid 
have been the changes during the last 
month. 

He writes on Objectives and Sea 
Warfare, on Concentration, on Disper- 
sion, on Lines of Communication, on 
Fortification, on Coast Defence, Air 
Warfare, and other matters of vital 
interest to every Englishman in these 
trying times. To illustrate some of his 
arguments, he examines the campaign 
of 1814, the naval campaign of Lissa, 
and the Marengo campaign, and pro- 
vides clear maps and diagrams of the 
operations which he describes. 

He shows how some think that the 
tendency of civilization towards ma- 
terial comfort is destroying the power 
of national spiritual impulse, and 
speaks of those who believe that wars 
might be abolished by propaganda 
which explains that even the winning 
nation cannot amass more riches or 
greater comfort for its people by such 
means. He provides figures—derived 
from the studies of great financial ex- 
perts—to show that the cost of war 
between the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente would reach 9,000,0001. 
a day: nine times as much as their 
peace expenditure. He reminds us that 
in the case of our South African War 
much of the money was supplied by 
France; and this fact leads him to 
inquire what would happen in the 
event of a war in which several of the 
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Great Powers were belligerent, “es- 
pecially England and France, which 
are the chief lending countries.” No 
one knows where the combatants in 
the present war will find their money, 
and Sir George Aston can only say 
that 

“few brains can grasp the intricacies of 
the modern system of finance and 
credit, and those who can do so seem 
unable to devise a system of financial 
preparation for war which approaches 
in completeness the plans made by the 
strategist for the use of the national 
resources for battle.” 

But, writing before anything was 
known of even the chance of our be- 
ing drawn into the present war, he 
was able to show that the most criti- 
cal financial period would be the few 
days or weeks after the declaration of 
war, or the few days before that decla- 
ration if it was clear that war was 
inevitable; and he showed that the 
situation would depend upon the cool- 
ness of the British people, and the 
view which foreigners take of our 
strength. He adds that, “if we are 
defeated, a financial collapse can 
hardly be averted,” and then makes 
it clear that the British fleet is the 
real protector of the London gold 
reserve. , 

The deduction drawn by the author 

is that ‘ 
“the financial situation necessitates the 
distribution of the forces [at our dis- 
posal] in such a manner as to avoid 
the chance of even a minor defeat, 
which would check the delicate fabric 
of credit, based as it is upon the con- 
fidence of others in our success; and 
the sooner a decisive victory can be 
gained at sea the better for the finan- 
cial situation.” 

In considering the question of Food 
Supply, Sir George Aston sets out the 
usual arguments about cost of trans- 
port and insurance, but he was, of 
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course, writing before our Government 
had taken the wise steps which are 
generally approved. 

In the chapter on Fortification some- 
thing is said of naval bases; and at 
this particular moment it is well to 
put on record one remark made by a 
writer of such authority as Sir George 
Aston. He is alluding to the advan- 
tage in a prolonged struggle possessed 
by the side having the best facilities 
for repairing ships which are damaged, 
and he says :-— 

“There is a certain school of strate- 
gists who hold that naval war will be 
speedily settled by great naval actions, 
like the battle of Tshushima, in which 
one side will sink or capture practi- 
eally all the important warships of 
their enemy; but this view is not gen- 
erally accepted. The assumption is 
that... . many vessels will re- 
quire repairs to fit them to take their 
place again in the active operations, 
and for this to be possible it is neces- 
sary to have dry docks,” &c. 

It is also well to remember that the 
picking up of small and rather worth- 
less German colonies in the early days 
of war gives satisfaction to newspaper 
readers, but that it has little or no 
effect on the result of the struggle. 
Distant territory can be recaptured, 
and its ownership will depend upon the 
issue of battles at sea which settle the 
ultimate control of sea communica- 
tions. ‘ 

The part of the book to which at the 
moment most Englishmen will turn is 
the chapter on the Invasion. of Islands, 
in which the author tries to give us 
the point of view of a Continental 
Power anxious to invade Great Britain. 

Sir George Aston lays down two 
principal conditions (apart from the 
question of naval strength) as neces- 
sary for a successful invasion of our 
shores by Germany. The one is 
secrecy, and the other rapidity of 
movement by an invading force. Now 
that war is going on, both secrecy and 


rapidity are obviously impossible forany 
German attempt on a large scale. All the 
advantages and disadvantages of beach 
landings, as against landings in con- 
venient harbors, are clearly stated; 
and it is assumed that the invader 
will try to seize a good harbor, and 
that beach landing, if resorted to at 
all, will only be attempted with suf- 
ficient force to seize a port. Putting 
himself in the place of the foreigner, 
Sir George Aston notes that the Brit- 
ish official estimate of the minimcm 
force required by an invader is 70,000. 
Sir George makes his imaginary Ger- 
man say that it would seem 

“to be foolhardy to make the attempt 
with so weak a force if the British 
regular : field army were available to 
oppose us, and, as regards the Terrf- 
torial army, we must form our own 
estimate.” 

In excellently clear language it is 
shown why it is not sufficient merely to 
land troops and why an invader must 
have definite plans regarding what he 
is to do after landinz;. The invader 
must not only defeat any British forces 
that can be brought against him, but 
must also strike at some vital interest 
seriously affecting the population. The 
invading army must be strong enough 
to win not one battle, but several, and 
to bring such pressure upon the popu- 
lation that we shall be compelled to 
sue for peace. The invader’s plans 
must be based on the assumption that 
his army wiil soon be cut off from 
communication with his own country. 
He may possibly expect to live upon 
the country’s resources as long as his 
army is net compelled to fight or to 
halt too long in one place, but how is 
he to replace his ammunition? He 
must bring it with him, and must de- 
vise means for transporting it to the 
army when required. 

But if we conclude that serious in- 
vasion and conquest are unlikely, we 
must remember that subsidiary opera- 
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tions against the United Kingdom are 
another matter. They might have a 
damaging effect upon our fleet as well 
as upon our army, as they might force 
the former to keep in home waters 
when it was wanted elsewhere. 

A quotation from Von der Goltz 
should be reassuring to those people 
on the East coast who, seeing their 
houses taken over by the military last 
week, were moving their children away 
from the coast, and seemed to think 
that a German force might land at any 
minute. That great German writer 
shows the difficulties in the way of 
landing a large force, and shows that 
any such invasion could only take place 
at the very beginning of hostilities 
(command of the sea being necessary) 
or else at the end of a campaign 
against a defender worn out and weary 
of war. 

Sir George Aston’s final 
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that, looked at from the invaders’ point 
of view, serious invasion is not to be 
undertaken by the weaker naval power 
without first, by some means, defeat- 
ing the islanders’ sea forces in battle. 

In his timely book the author deals 
with most of the points which interest 
our civilian population in these days 
of war. To what he says we will add 
a few lines which we quoted a year 
ago from an official document of the 
German Navy Department. They may 
help our readers to understand what 
are the expectations of the enemy. 
That official paper argued that even if 
“the greatest naval power should suc- 
ceed in meeting us with considerable 
superiority of strength, the defeat of a 
strong German fleet would so substan- 
tially weaken the enemy that, in spite 
of a victory he might have obtained, 
his own position in the world would 
no longer be secured by an adequate 
fleet.” 





ITALY AND HER ALLIES. 


Whatever else may be the result of 
this war, the Triple Alliance, as we 
have known it in the past, has come 
to an end. It is possible that we and 
our friends may have some disagreea- 
ble surprises to face from the attitude 
of neutrals before the conflict is over. 
Neutrality, if the battle rages long and 
the issue is in doubt, may be as diffi- 
cult to maintain as it was in the Na- 
poleonic struggle. Not one of the 
neutrals is really without an interest 
in the issue. But of Italy, we believe, 
one thing may be safely affirmed. If 
she should be drawn into the conflict, 
it will not be on the side of her old 
allies. Other Powers may be neutral 
from calculation. She is perhaps the 
shrewdest calculator in Europe, but 
behind her calculations there is senti- 
ment. This war has shown that in the 
hour of crisis the deepest of all hu- 


man emotions is still national passion. 
If Italian statesmen were tempted to 
place their armies at the disposal of 
Austria, they would encounter an op- 
position at home which would be for- 
midable, because it would be national. 
The hatred of all war in the working- 
class would be reinforced by the hatred 
of Austria in the middle-class. The 
German statesmen of the Triple Al- 
liance have never in their dealings with 
Italy made allowance for this human 
factor, and Austria has never taken 
the trouble to compose the ancient 
feud. This war is a sort of sacrificial 
holocaust upon the tomb of the mur- 
dered Archduke. But Italians cannot 
forget that, amid the embarrassments 
of the Tripoli campaign, the party of 
the Archduke proposed to make a sud- 
den attack upon the Italian frontier. 
Italy’s share in the Triple Alliance 
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is at an end, but we question whether 
it was ever a reality, save in the few 
years when Crispi and Bismarck were 
in power together. The third volume 
of the English translation of “The 
Memoirs of Francesco Crispi” (Hodder 
& Stoughton), has been published at a 
moment when its contents make in- 
structive reading. It deals, indeed, 
with a dead world. The Europe that 
for ten years past has been preparing 
this universal war has moved far away 
from some of the positions of the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties of last century. 
Bismarck may stand for the first great 
type of the modern ruthlessness, but 
he seems, as we meet him in this vol- 
ume, to be at once a more politic and 
more scrupulous figure than some of 
his successors. Kaiser and Tsar have 
between them made a Russo-German 
War for the hegemony of the East, but 
we find Bismarck throughout this vol- 
ume maintaining against the Kaiser 
his favorite maxim that Russia should 
be encouraged to take Constantinople. 
Had Bismarck’s policy been followed 
here, Russia would have had the less 
temptation to desire the disruption of 
the Austrian Empire. But an obiter 
dictum of the great man about Alsace 
has gained by events a formidable 
irony. Crispi, in 1889, was putting to 
him the suggestion that Alsace-Lor- 
raine might be made into a neutral 
state under some German prince. This 
plan, Bismarck agreed, might please 
France, but it would weaken Germany. 
“We should no longer be able to 
threaten France by land, while France 
would be free to attack us by sea.” 
The reason is cynical, but even Bis- 
marck’s cynicism hardly foresaw the 
time when the neutrality of a neighbor 
would cease to be an obstacle to at- 
tack. The real interest of this volume, 
somewhat barren as it is in human 
documents, lies in its exposure of the 
utter unreality of the Triple Alliance. 
Bismarck, as usual, in one of his com- 


mon flashes of disconcerting veracity, 
gives the true reason. Italy was held 
to be nearly useless as an ally, not be- 
cause her army was negligible, but be- 
cause she could attack France only 
through the strongly-fortified Alpine 
passes. The case would have been dif- 
ferent if her armies could have been 
transported by sea to the French 
coasts, but for that in those days the 
co-operation of the British Fleet 
seemed necessary. That was the main 
reason which led Bismarck in 1887 to 
promote a sort of Mediterranean 
Triplice, composed of Britain, Austria, 
and Italy. It retained some diplomatic 
life for four short years, from 1887 to 
1891, as a consequence of our anxiety 
about Egypt. It broke down, partly 
because Austria could never work 
frankly with Italy, but chiefly because 
Lord Salisbury rejected Crispi’s over- 
tures for a military convention. With 
its disappearance, Italy became once 
more an ally whom Germany and Aus- 
tria did not value and _ therefore 
neglected and alienated. 

The details of this revealing book 
seem curiously remote to-day, and yet 
their effect remains. We see Crispi 
wrestling against France to prevent 
the fortification of Biserta, to check 
the French establishment in Tunis, to 
save for an eventual Italian inheri- 
tance the Hinterland of Tripoli, to 
push against France the Italian pene- 
tration towards Abyssinia. He only 
succeeded in bringing down upon him- 
self the resentment of the Republic, 
whose resources enabled her to make 
war in time of peace. The tariff war 
threatened the Italian North with pov- 
erty, and the bankers’ war at one mo- 
ment brought the Italian funds 
tumbling down six points on the Paris 
Bourse. The French forgot less 
readily than the Italians that it was 
French blood which had liberated Lom- 
bardy. While they still thought with 
fresh passion of their lost provinces, 
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they could not forgive Italy her in- 
gratitude in allying herself to Ger- 
many. The feeling was natural, but it 
was not quite just, for Napoleon’s con- 
duct in the matters of Nice and the 
temporal power of the Pope had been 
calculated to wipe out a good deal of 
gratitude. Exposed to the formidable 
hostility of France, enduring, as 
Crispi put it, a state of things “worse 
than war,” Italian statesmen rarely re- 
ceived from their allies any effective 
backing, or, after Bismarck’s fall, any 
backing at all. They seemed indeed to 
bear the whole brunt of the Franco- 
German quarrel. Austria, meanwhile, 
in spite of Crispi’s really ruthless sup- 
pression of Irredentism in Italy, never 
relaxed her repression of the Italian 
element in Istria and the Trentino. 
The relations of the two Allies, if we 
may judge from this book, consisted 
mainly in hot but futile protests 
from Crispi against Austrian Acts 
of rigor, which were incessantly 
renewed. 

The inevitable happened. Italy made 
terms with France, and Crispi’s suc- 
cessors achieved with her the under- 
standing which he had sought in vain. 
The commercial and financial bonds 
were renewed, and in due time France 
The Nation. 
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watched with benevolent neutrality 
the rather disastrous fulfilment of 
Italian ambitions in Tripoli. There 
seemed during the early stages of the 
Albanian question to be a real com- 
munity of action between Italy and 
Austria. They were at least agreed in 
resisting the pretensions of the Balkan 
States. Their agreement ceased with 
Prince William’s arrival, and gave way 
to discreditable intrigues and open 
bickerings. We need not dwell on 
other symptoms of the unreality of 
the Alliance—the severely impartial 
conduct of Italy during the Moroccan 
affair, and her curious flirtation with 
Russia in the years of the acutest 
Austro-Russian tension. The plain fact 
is that the “Triplice” was always an 
ambiguous bond, in spite of its peri- 
odical renewal. One wonders, not that 
it has been broken at last, but rather 
that it endured even in form. The 
moral is clear,.and it conveys a warn- 
ing to ourselves. The “balance of 
power” which rests on alliances is 
built on sand. Open what chapter of 
European history one will and the same 
lesson emerges. Alliances are useless 
to preserve the general peace, and 
when peace is broken they render in- 
evitable a general war. 








For reasons of economy we get all 
our household requisites from Mogg- 
ridge’s Stores in the Tottenham Court 
Road, where we havé a deposit ac- 
count. Joan once worked out that by 
shopping in this manner we saved 
ninepence-halfpenny every time we 
spent one pound four and fivepence 
(her arithmetic cannot cope with per- 
centages), besides having our goods 


delivered at the door by a motor van. 
This is a distinct score off our neigh- 
who have to be content with 


bors, 
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theirs being brought round by a boy 
on a kind of three-wheeled Black- 
Maria. 

We are not on the telephone at 
home, so it is my part of the arrange- 
ment to ring up Moggridge’s when I 
arrive at my office, and order what we 
want; that is, whenever I remember. 
But unfortunately I own the most im- 
possible of head-pieces. It’s all right 
to look at from the outside, but inside 
the valves leak, or else the taps 
run. Consequently it generally ends 
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in Joan’s writing a note when I return 
home in the evening. Thus I was not 
altogether surprised when, one morn- 
ing after breakfast, Joan asked me to 
repeat her orders. I did so. “That’s 
not what I said!” cried Joan. “That’s 
only what you thought I said. I did 
not even mention smoked salmon. Now 
listen while I tell you again; or, bet- 
ter still, write it down on a piece of 
paper.” 

“That’s no good,” I said. “I always 
lose the paper. But go on with the 
list; I’ve got a very good idea.” 

“Two pounds of Mocha coffee,” she 
began. 

“I picked up two coffee beans from 
the tray—Joan self-grinds and self- 
makes the coffee every morning—and 
placed them amongst the loose change 
in my trouser pocket. 

“Fourteen pounds 
sugar,” she went on. 

I drew my handkerchief from my 
sleeve, tied a small lump of sugar in 
a corner of it, and then placed it inside 
my hat. 

“Why put it in your hat?’ asked 
Joan. 

“Because,” I answered, “I may not 
have occasion to draw my handkerchief 
from its usual place, whereas I always 
have to take my hat off.” 

“How will you remember the quan- 
tity ?”’ 

“Well, fourteen pounds make one 
stone, don’t they? Before I remember 
the hard thing is a piece of sugar I 
shall think it’s a stone.” 

Joan sniffed contemptuously. 

“Then there’s my ring,” she con- 
tinued, “the diamond and sapphire one 
that I left for resetting. The estimate 
they promised has not come, and be- 
sides there’s the——” 

“Hold on a minute!” I cried. “Just 
tie a piece of cotton round my married 


of best loaf 


finger.” 
She did so. Then she went on: 
“The drawing-room clock should 


have been sent home, cleaned, last 


Friday. They haven’t sent it.” 

“Perhaps they expected it to run 
down,” I suggested. 

Joan bore up wonderfully, and 
merely said, “Well—do something. Put 
the sardines in your pocket-book, or 
the marmalade in your gloves.” 

“Those,” I said, “are not, strictly 
speaking, mnemonics for sending home 
cleaned clocks. They would be all 
right for a picnic tea-basket, but not 
for the thing in question. Everything 
I have done up to the present is sug- 
gestive of what I have to remember,” 
and I turned my watch round in my 
pocket so that it faced outwards. 

“I see,” said Joan. “Now, what’s the 
cotton round your finger for?” 

“Smoked sa—, that is to say, coff—, 
I mean the estimate for your ring,” I 
answered. “Is there anything else?” 

“Another box of stationery like the 
last—the crinkly paper, you know. 
They’ve got our die.” 

I tore a strip from the newspaper, 
crinkled it carefully and put it away 
in my cigarette-case. A minute later I 
was on my way to the railway-station. 

A keen head-wind was _ blowing, 
causing my eyes to water and the 
tears to flow unbidden. I explored my 
sleeve for my handkerchief. It was 
not there. I could not possibly go to 
town without one, so I hastened home 
again. Joan was at the window as I 
ran up. 

“What is it?’ she cried. 


“My handkerchief!” I gasped. “I’ve 
forgotten——” 
“Fourteen pounds of best loaf 


sugar!” called out Joan. “It’s in your 
hat.” ‘ 
As I hurried once more in the direc- 
tion of the station I withdrew the 
handkerchief from my hat and wiped 
my streaming eyes. The operation 
over, I placed the handkerchief in my 
sleeve. I heard the whistle of a train 
in the distance and instinctively took 


























out my watch. It was right-about- 
face in my pocket, and I lost a good 
half-second in getting it into the cor- 
rect position for time-telling. It was 
nine-seventeen. I had just one minute 
in which to do the quarter-mile; but 
my forte is the egg-and-spoon race, and 
I missed the train handsomely. 

There was an interval of twenty 
minutes before the next one was due, 
so I thought I would have a cigarette. 
I opened my case, and a piece of paper 
fluttered to the ground. I picked it up 
and glanced at it. On one side I read 
that “ .. . knocked out Submarine 
Snooks in the ninth round after a 
hotly-contested . . . ” while on the 
other side I saw that “ . . . condition 
offers the gravest anxiety to his 
numerous friends and. . .” I threw 
the paper away, for it did not interest 
me, and walked up to the bookstall to 
select a magazine. I had to remove 
my left glove in order to get at my 
money, and in pulling it off I noticed 
a shred of cotton come away with it. 
This meant an inside seam gone some- 
where; and they were new gloves, too. 
I threw a coin to the paper-boy, and 
two small round objects like boot- 
buttons rolled on to the platform. 
Shortly afterwards the train strolled 
up. 

At the office I was so busy all day, 
arranging about the shipment of a 
steam-crane to Siam (I am a commis- 
sion-agent), that it was not until I was 
seated in the train, going home in the 
evening, that I vaguely remembered 
that I had forgotten something. I 
grew more and more uneasy, and, with 
the idea of distracting my thoughts 
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from an unpleasant channel, I picked 
up an evening paper from underneath 
the opposite seat. At some quite recent 
period it had obviously contained 
nourishment of an oleaginous nature, 
but, though soiled, it was still legible. 
The very first paragraph which I read 
served to remind me of Joan’s for- 
gotten orders; but it brought me, 
nevertheless, an unholy joy, for it ran: 
“The funeral of the late Mr. Jeremiah 
Moggridge, founder and managing di- 
rector of the mammoth stores which 
bear his name, took place this after- 
noon. As a mark of respect the prem- 
ises were closed for business through- 
out the day.” 

So it would have been futile to ring 
them up in any case. I was saved! 

On reaching home the first thing 
Joan said to me was— 

“Did you order those things from 
Moggridge’s?” 

I didn’t say anything. I merely 
handed her the evening paper and in- 
dicated the saving clause. Joan read 
it through. Then she said— 

“Yes, I thought you'd mess it all up 
in spite of your ichneumonics, or what- 
ever you call them; and so after lunch 
1 went to the call-office and ordered 
the things myself.” 

“But Moggridge’s was closed—didn’t 
you read?” 

“Yes,” replied Joan; “but, next time 


you forget, don’t try to establish 
an alibi with yesterday’s evening 
paper.” 

+ aH * + cm ca 


Our private telephone will be fixed 
by next week. I forget how much 
Joan reckons we shall save by it. 
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However intensely we may believe 
that it is inspiration which prompts 
men to believe in another life, we must 





admit that it is imagination which 
forces them to picture it. The picture 
varies with the ages, but certain meta- 
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phors hold their ground, and perhaps 
will never be superseded. It is proba- 
bly impossible for man to conceive a 
world entirely different from the only 
one he knows. Attempts at such con- 
ception are purely intellectual and 
speculative. They do not give expres- 
sion to religious faith. The assurance 
of the soul always finds expression in 
familiar imagery. “Sweet fields be- 
yond the swelling flood” rise before 
our eyes, and the picture reflects the 
emotional hope of most men better 
than learned treatises embodying the 
newest forms of  pseudo-scientific 
scholasticism can ever do. 

All the descriptions of a life apart 
from the body in the Bible are frankly 
metaphorical, whether their authors re- 
fer to life after death or to the ex- 
periences of dreams and. visions. 
Heaven is depicted under the simili- 
tude of an abiding city from which 
death and pain and change are ex- 
cluded, or reflected in the pastoral 
scenery of Palestine, fair pastures 
watered by the river of life, the leaves 
of whose trees are “for the healing of 
the nations.” In these fields we see 
those who “came out of great tribula- 
tion,” and who now walk dry-eyed be- 
side the Psalmist’s “waters of com- 
fort.” Plainly the writer had no 
thought that we could take him liter- 
ally. His hope, his assurance, his emo- 
tion are facts, and he uses words ‘as 
he might use colors because something 
forces him to express them. The dead 
live—that has been revealed to him. 
He must assert it by picturing their 
life. We are less civically minded to- 
day than the men whose patriotism 
centred round a city. The glorious 
streets of the New Jerusalem make lit- 
tle impression upon us, but simple peo- 
ple still see the strong assurance 
through the glittering imagery and are 
still consoled. The bulwarks of salva 
tion remain, but the gates of pearl 
have been destroyed—by literalism. 








But theological scenery does not all 
depict consolation. Much of it ex- 
presses nothing but moral indignation 
and contrite fear. The Throne of Jus- 
tice stands in heaven as on earth, and 
the awful severity of the conception is 
augmented by its very familiarity. We 
are shown “a great white throne, and 
him that sat on it, from whose face 
the earth and the heaven fled away.” 
Even literalism has not taken the life 
out of that picture, for all its literal 
impossibility. “The winepress of the 
fierceness. and wrath of Almighty God” 
still stands for a real emotion also, and 
so does the mysterious “mercy seat.” 
After all, what do we mean by a re- 
ligious emotion but a divine communi- 
cation? The recurrent accusations of 
memory which distress us all will 
never be better likened than to the 
“flying roll” swooping upon us unex- 
pectedly from above with the unwel- 
come record we hoped we had for- 
gotten. Nationa! judgments also play 
a large part in theological scenery. The 
picture of the fall of Babylon may stu 
rouse the envy of the philosophic his- 
torian. “Babylon the great is fallen, 
is fallen, and is become the habitation 
of devils, and the hold of every foul 
spirit, and a cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird.” She had said in her 
heart, “I sit a queen” and “shall see 
no sorrow,” but she was cast “like a 
great millstone” “into the sea.” Thus 
“in one hour so great riches is come 
to naught. And every shipmaster, and 
all the company in ships, and sailors, 
and as many as trade by sea, stood 
afar off.” 

The visions of the Old Testament 
contain marvellous scenic effects. The 
mingled hope and horror which fill the 
heart of man in the presence of mor- 
tality have found everlasting expres- 
sion in the vision of the valley of dry 
bones. The picture has suffered noth- 
ing by age. We still stand, most of us, 
several times in a lifetime in that 
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noisome place, our hearts distracted by 
the question which. distracted the 
prophet, “Can these bones live?” The 
answer comes in a gust of divine emo- 
tion, “Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live.” We see “an ex- 
ceeding great army” of living men, and 
the vision fades. The reader feels that 
the prophet has been in the presence of 
the Author of Life, who can alone 
destroy death. 

The historian who wrote of the dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s Temple describes 
a vision as well as furnishing us with 
plans of the buildings. Nowadays it 
wearies us to read the literal descrip- 
tion of the Temple grandeurs. They 
are over and dead and done with, and 
if they were reproduced would impress 
us no more. But for the worshipper at 
the dedication service the glory of the 
Temple disappeared, with its gold and 
silver and precious stones and priests. 
He saw a scene he could not literally 
describe, but which he found words to 
suggest. “Then the house was filled 
with a cloud, even the house of the 
Lord; So that the priests could not 
stand to minister by reason of the 
cloud: for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God.” 

The Book of Daniel is full of vision- 
ary scenes. Here is a sea picture: 
“Behold, the four winds of the heaven 
strove upon the great sea.” It is 
worthy to set beside the bird scene in 
Revelation. “All the fowls that fly in 
the midst of heaven, Come and gather 
yourselves together unto the supper of 
the great God.” Now and then Daniel 
gives a picture which suggests a colos- 
sal portrait. For instance, he dreamed 
of “a king of fierce countenance.” 
“Through his policy he shall cause 
craft to prosper in his hand; and he 
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shall magnify himself in his heart, and 
by peace shall destroy many.” Now 
and then Daniel appears to have set 
down actual dreams—meaningless but 
memorable. 

It is a strange thing, but we think 
it is undeniable that the metaphors 
which our Lord chose to represent 
heaven are less beautiful, less impres- 
sive in their scenic effect, than those 
found in other parts of the Bible. Is 
it fanciful to suppose that he feared 
to be taken literally, and used as it 
were a mere familiar sign to indicate 
the fact of a future life? “Abraham’s 
bosom” suggests nothing to us. It 
simply takes for granted the fact that 
the dead beggar was “better off.” The 
destructive fire and the outer darkness 
are likewise simply signs. That He 
told His friends that they would live a 
fuller life and would see Him again is 
all that by any possible argument we 


*’ can deduce from His teaching about 


heaven. He did not attempt to depict 
it. The parable allusions have no 
scenic significance, but are wholly 
moral in import. After all, to see their 
friends is all that most people want. 
The scenery of heaven is a matter of 
supreme indifference to the bereaved. 
All the same, what we have called 
theological scenery is to the bulk of re- 
ligious people in a state of normal hap- 
piness a subject of pleasurable thought 
—witness endless hymns—and the Jews 
were extraordinarily gifted in painting 
it. It is the custom for modern critics 
to pity the Jew, because his religion 
forbade him to make any image or 
similitude. Is it not probable that this 
deprivation could alone have fitted him 
to make the revelation which was 
made through literature, to depict in 
words the hopes written for every man 
“in the fleshy tables of the heart”? 
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Stalwart Mother England, cloaked 
and hooded with tradition, leaning on 
her staff of hoary precedent, how her 
sons love every inch of her, and de- 
light in her quaintness and in her very 
oddities! Here is Mr. William L. 
Cribb, one of the youngest of English 
authors, writing “Greylake of Mal- 
lerby” and giving it a shepherdess 
heroine. Gayly she dances among her 
sheep, as gayly as Cis danced in the 
days when she rose to milking, and 
most charmingly does Mr. Cribb write 
of her and of the wise old dog, her 
helper, and of her one love story, but 
‘ it is chiefly for its villagers that the 
tale is to be prized. Wise without 
knowledge and shrewd in a’ hundred 
they are the victims of a 
quack. Versed in the mysteries of 
their vocations, they are unable to 
penetrate below the surface of fraud. 
Their manners are crude, but they are 
not to be deceived into deferring to 
pretence. They utter a _ thousand 
stupidities, but outwit clever talkers. 
To live in one of the sleepy little vil- 
lages strung along the meadows by the 
sea would be torment to the town-bred, 
but the life of the actual dwellers is 
comfortable in the main, and quite as 
full of incident as they desire, and 
their sayings will for many a day 
amuse Mr. Cribb’s readers. As for the 
Stirpators Society which existed 
mainly to be a nuisance, it is a most 
agreeable burlesque of the thousands 
of clubs that exist only to be funny 
and fulfil their mission. Henry Holt 
& Co. 
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Exquisite good humor, good taste 
and good feeling are qualities which 
readers of Mr. C. Hanford Henderson 
expect to find in everything which he 
writes; in his latest book, “What It Is 
to be Educated,” they will find these 


things not lacking but serving as aux- 
iliaries in the exposition of the wis- 
dom gathered in‘a lifetime of studious 
teaching. It is twelve years since Mr. 
Henderson gave the world “Education 
and the Larger Life,” and he puts 
forth this book as its sequel, desirous 
of giving material, genuine help both 
to parents and to teachers. He does 
not write for the young person, he 
says, nor even for that pleasant idler 
among books, the general reader. It 
may as well be said that the young | 
person, unless marvellously ingenious 
in depravity, will take no harm from 
it, and the pleasant idler will be be- 
guiled into self-improvement. Mr. 
Henderson defines this sequel as 
founded on dynamic idealism, whereas 
the original book was based on static 
idealism. He makes education rest 
upon religion and economics, taking the 
further ground that between these two 
elements in human life there must be 
essential harmony. Fifteen chapters 
compose the volume: Foundation, Re- 
ligion, Dogma, Bread-and-Butter, Body, 
The Years of Grace, Spirit, Bodily Ac- 
complishments, Sharpening the Tool, 
The Awkward Age, The Life Force, 
The Wanderjahr, Afterwards, Live 
Your Own Life, and The Question, but 
they are so closely knit that not one 
can be spared. Boy Scouts should not 
fail to read the chapter entitled The 
Life Force, and the most retiring of 
girls will find it abounding in encour- 
agement. The chapter on The Wan- 
derjahr is an education in the possi- 
bilities of travel. The “sequel” seems 
complete and may well occupy readers 
for another long term. One foresees 
discussions enough to fill it pleas- 
antly and profitably, for Mr. Hen- 
derson compels the most sluggish 
mind to activity. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 





